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Medical and 
continuing 
studies 
buildings 
get green 
light 

by Patty Pitts 


Two new buildings will soon be 
added to the UVic landscape. 

Soil testing is underway and site 
preparation begins this summer for 
the new Island Medical Program 
(IMP) building on campus. Last 
month UVic’s board of governors 
approved the program of require¬ 
ments for the new facility to be built 
west of the Cunningham Building. 

The $ 12-million medical build¬ 
ing, built with provincial government 
funding, will contain 4,040 square 
metres over four storeys. It will fea¬ 
ture two 75-seat lecture theatres, eight 
seminar rooms, six research labs and 
three teaching labs, including one for 
anatomy. The facility will address the 
needs of medical students primarily 
during the first two years of their four- 
year UBC degree program. 

The first class of 24 students will 
also be learning and applying their 
knowledge in the community within 
weeks of arriving at UVic in January 
2005. Their clinical training intensi¬ 
fies during the final two years of their 
program and will be supported by 
clinical facilities at Vancouver Island 
Health Authority sites including the 
Royal Jubilee and Victoria General 
hospitals. 

“Since medical students are more 
likely to stay in the communities 
where they study, its our hope that 
the students who take classes in this 
building will be the future physicians 
for Vancouver Island communities,” 
says Dr. Valerie Kuehne, associate 
vice president academic. “They’ll have 
the benefit of the existing expertise at 
UVic in the centre on aging, the 
schools of health information science 
and nursing and in other health- 
related research areas.” 

NEW BUILDINGS ... cont'd p. 14 



Convocation 2002 

Regalia assistant Meredith McGroarty displays a rainbow assortment of hoods on hand 
for UVic's spring convocation, which takes place June 5-7. More than 3,800 students are 
graduating from the university this month. The colour of each hood — worn over the gown — 
signifies the graduate's degree. McGroarty, a fourth-year anthropology student, will wear a red 
hood when she graduates with a BA this November. For convocation stories, see pages 7-13. 


Committee 
seeks views 
on draft 
campus plan 

What will the UVic campus look like 
in the next 15 years and how will that 
serve students and the community? 

These are just some of the ques¬ 
tions UVic’s campus development 
committee is asking Greater Victoria 
residents about a new draft campus 
plan developed by the committee to 
guide the physical development of the 
university in the future. 

The committee is hosting two fo¬ 
rums to gather feedback from the off- 
campus community: Thursday, June 
6 from 7-9 p.m. in room 159 of the 
Fraser Building, and Saturday, June 
8 from 1-3 p.m. in room 105 of the 
Centre for Innovative Teaching. 

The committee will consult with 
the campus community this fall. 

The consultation sessions will 
help form a campus plan that will 
go to the university’s president and 
the board of governors for approval. 

“UVic’s campus plan will help 
guide the development of the uni¬ 
versity’s land and facilities for the 
next 15 years,” says Jack Falk, vice- 
president finance and operations and 
chair of the campus development 
committee. “Not only will it support 
the goals and objectives set out in 
UVic’s strategic plan, but it will also 
preserve the special environmental 
and humanistic qualities that make 
our campus a source of pride for the 
entire Greater Victoria community.” 

Over the coming decade, the 
population of 18-24 year-olds in 
B.C. will grow and so will the demand 
for university education. The new 
campus plan is intended to be a blue¬ 
print for managing growth effectively 
so it can meet not only this need, but 
also the other goals of the university’s 
recently adopted strategic plan. 

Greater Victoria residents are 
invited to attend the two commu¬ 
nity forums. They can also provide 
feedback online, by faxing 721- 
8999, or by writing to Falk at UVic, 
PO Box 1700, V8W 2Y2. 

Versions of the draft plan and a 
consultation document are online at 
<www. uvic. ca/draftcampusplan>. 
For hard copies, call 721-7591. 



New VP will provide strategic leadership to external relations 


UVic has a new vice president ex¬ 
ternal relations — Faye Wightman, 
currently the president of B.C.’s 
Children’s Hospital Foundation in 
Vancouver. 

Wightman was chosen from 
among 46 candidates after an ex¬ 
tensive national search. Her five- 
year term begins July 15, 2003. 

The search was initiated last fall 
when UVic’s vice president exter¬ 


nal Jim Griffith announced his re¬ 
tirement at the end of June. Dr. 
Craig Pinder, currently acting dean 
of business, will serve as vice presi¬ 
dent external for the year until 
Wightman’s arrival. 

Wightman’s role will be to: en¬ 
hance the university’s external rela¬ 
tions to support the new strategic 
plan; strengthen its relationships 
with alumni, donors, business and 


community leaders, and govern¬ 
ments; implement a sustained 
fundraising program and increase 
funding from all sources including 
through partnerships and new rev¬ 
enue generating opportunities; 
oversee a government relations pro¬ 
gram; and increase the university’s 
involvement in the community. 

UVic President David Turpin, 
who chaired the search committee, 


says the committee is “absolutely 
thrilled that we have been able to 
convince Faye to take on this chal¬ 
lenge. As we canvassed the country 
looking for potential candidates 
from among those considered to be 
the best in this field, Faye’s name 
kept coming up over and over again, 
whether we were talking to people 
from Toronto, Vancouver or 
NEW VP... cont'd on p. 4 




















PATTY PITTS 


Chancellor named to Order of B.C. 


UVic Chancellor Dr. Norma 
Mickelson can soon add the letters 
O.B.C. after her name. 

Mickelson is one of 10 people 
recendy named to the Order of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia — the province’s 
highest award for outstanding 
achievement. She’ll be presented 
with the award in a ceremony at 
Government House in September. 

Mickelson, who has served as 
UVic’s chancellor since 1997, holds 
a master’s degree in education from 


UVic and a PhD in education from 
the University of Washington. She 
became the first female academic 
dean in Canada after being ap¬ 
pointed UVic’s dean of education 
in 1980 and has long been a leader 
on the issue of gender bias in uni¬ 
versity teaching and research. 

After being named special advi¬ 
sor to the president on equity issues 
in 1989, Mickelson set up UVic’s 
equity office and played a key role 
in the creation of the university’s 


equity policy. She continues to be a 
passionate champion of improving 
the status of women in Canadian 
universities. 

Mickelson, an expert on literacy, 
has 140 publications to her credit, 
including books, articles, poems 
and educational videos that en¬ 
riched the field of children’s verbal 
learning and literacy evaluation. 

Her activities have not been 
limited to the university. In 1992, 
she was a member of the provin¬ 


cial primary program steering 
committee and was a key member 
of the 1992 provincial government 
student assistance review commit¬ 
tee. She was chair of the board of 
the B.C. Assessment Authority 
from 1992-95, and is a past mem¬ 
ber of the board of the Greater 
Victoria Music Festival and the 
United Way. 

Among her many honours are 
the inaugural Sarah Shorten Award 
(1991) for contributions to equity 


A virtual step forward 

New virtual reality technology offers hope to children with co-ordination disorders 



Virji-Babul with the virtual reality "helmet. 


Previous letter "a gross distortion 


if 


I am surprised you printed the letter from Sean Donnelly in the May 9 
edition of The Ring ("Equality for whom?"). Such a gross distortion of 
history, law, and politics does not belong in a newspaper published by an 
educational institution. 

According to Donnelly, returning lands and resources that settlers 
stole from indigenous nations is generous. Riiiiight. 

Indigenous self-determination is not charity: it is justice that is long 
overdue. Really, indigenous lands and resources were never settlers' to 
keep or "give away," as Donnelly suggests. We've simply been taking 
them, greedily and violently, and then blaming indigenous people for the 
poverty we've imposed. 

It is tempting to dismiss Donnelly as an ignorant wingnut. And yet the 
sad truth is that Donnelly is probably accurate when he claims to 
represent the views of a number of British Columbians and Canadians. 

His views are certainly shared by the politicians in a succession of 
provincial and federal governments who have vigorously opposed 
indigenous sovereignty. 

Donnelly probably does speak for the users of Sun Peaks who feel a 
ski resort is more important than the homes and hunting grounds of the 
Secwepemc people who live there. And I'm sure he would feel a warm 
brotherhood with the ranch hands at Gustafsen Lake who, in 1995, 
threatened to "string up some red niggers" when Sundancers refused to 
remove the fence that kept cows from defecating on their sacred site. 

People that claim to speak for British Columbians and Canadians 
continue to violate the rights of indigenous people — rights that are 
embedded in Canada's constitution, and reinforced by international law 
and numerous UN resolutions. How long will this be accepted as business 
as usual? 

Joshua Goldberg, Victoria 


by Patty Pitts 

Walking, balancing and maintain¬ 
ing attention for a reasonable 
amount of time are skills most chil¬ 
dren and adults acquire almost sub¬ 
consciously and use with minimal 
awareness throughout their lives. 
But for youngsters with various dis¬ 
abilities, adults recovering from 
brain injuries, or elderly individu¬ 
als with a history of falling, attain¬ 
ing or recovering these basic skills 
is difficult. 

Researchers are hoping the new 
clusters of computers and infrared 
cameras studding the walls and 
ceiling of a room in the Queen 
Alexandra Centre for Children’s 
Health will help. This new gen¬ 
eration of technology is creating 
excitement among the team of 
UVic specialists and centre clini¬ 
cians who constitute the Centre 
for Human Movement Analysis 
(CHUMA). 

“Use of sophisticated movement 
tracking systems in concert with vir¬ 
tual reality equipment that can 
simulate various environments and 
settings is just starting to be applied 
to rehabilitation,” says Dr. Naznin 
Virji-Babul (psychology). “This 
technology has tremendous poten¬ 
tial to play a role in assessment, 
training and rehabilitation of indi¬ 
viduals with cognitive impairments 
and functional disabilities.” 

Virji-Babul will use the equip¬ 
ment in collaboration with Drs. 
Kimberly Kerns and Catherine 
Mateer (psychology) and the cen¬ 
tre’s Lynn Purves to work with chil¬ 
dren with various developmental 


disorders to determine how distrac¬ 
tions impact balance and move¬ 
ment coordination. 

When kids wear the helmet-like 
equipment they’re plunged into a 
Virtual’ classroom. Looking to one 
side reveals someone coming 
through a door. Looking the other 
way offers a view out the window 
where a car drives by. During the 
initial studies children will stand on 
a platform that also produces data 
on how much the child sways dur¬ 
ing distraction or attempts at con¬ 
centration. Clinicians and research¬ 
ers can control the virtual setting 
and can record subsequent re¬ 
sponses after the child participates 
in different rehabilitation exercises 
to measure their effectiveness. 

CHUMA, a partnership among 
the centre, UVic and the Down 
Syndrome Research Foundation, 
will primarily be using the new 
technology to assist children with 
movement difficulties. Computer- 
sensitive ‘markers’ worn by young¬ 
sters collect data on any movement 
such as walking, running and reach¬ 
ing for objects. A computer makes 
various calculations and compares 
the data to normal movement. 

Children with cerebral palsy and 
Aspergers syndrome, developmen¬ 
tal co-ordination disorder and 
Down syndrome may also benefit 
from the new technology. The 
CHUMA team, involving kinesi¬ 
ologists, psychologists, biophysi¬ 
cists, engineers, pediatricians and 
therapists, represents diverse skills 
and a shared interest — helping 
children acquire the skills most 
youngsters take for granted. 


Researchers attract 
$9.3 million in federal grants 


UVic researchers have performed 
strongly in this year’s competitions 
for research grant funding from the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council (NSERC) and the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Re¬ 
search Council (SSHRC), receiving 
new awards totalling $9.3 million. 

“These results confirm the qual¬ 
ity of the research and researchers 
at UVic as judged by national peer 
review in these highly competitive 
federal granting programs,” says 
UVic vice president research Dr. 
Martin Taylor. 

In the NSERC competition re¬ 
sults announced May 24, UVic’s sci¬ 
entists and engineers have been 
awarded nearly $8 million. This to¬ 
tal includes $7 million awarded in the 


research grant program and $885,000 
in separate funding programs for re¬ 
search equipment, collaborative re¬ 
search initiatives and projects in 
subatomic and particle physics. 

The research grant program 
funding will support new projects 
over the next five years and is in 
addition to funding for multi-year 
UVic projects approved by NSERC 
in previous annual competitions. 
The success rate for UVic applica¬ 
tions in the research grants program 
was an outstanding 91.5 per cent. 

In the SSHRC grant competi¬ 
tions announced in April, UVic re¬ 
searchers in the social sciences and 
humanities were awarded $1.3 mil¬ 
lion to support 15 new projects over 
the next three years. 


in Canadian universities, UVic’s 
Distinguished Alumni Award 
(1995), and the Victoria YM/ 
YMCA Women of Distinction 
Lifetime Achievement Award 
(1998). In 2000 she was named to 
the Order of Canada. 

Joining Mickelson in the Order 
of B.C. is Dr. George Pedersen 
who served as UVic’s dean of edu¬ 
cation from 1972-75 and vice 
president academic in 1978 before 
moving on to the presidencies of 
five other universities. He’s cur¬ 
rently chancellor of the University 
of Northern B.C. 
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FAIRLY TRADED HANDICRAFTS 
FROM AROUND THE WORLD 


MEMORY LANE 
SCRAPBOOK CO. 

Your ultimate scrapbooking 
supply shop. Classes and 
a workshop. 

Colour photocopies! 

3705 Stamboul St. 

(at Shelbourne and 
Cedar Hill X Rd.) 

ph/fax 727-2722 

wvwv. memorylanescrapbooking.com 
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UVic raises admission requirements 


An increase in applications to UVic 
for the 2002-03 academic year and 
more returning students mean that 
UVic’s admission cut-off for the 
upcoming winter session is rising. 

The grade point average (GPA) 
cut-off for first year admission to arts 
and science programs will be 81 per 
cent this year, up from last years GPA 
of 75 per cent. The cut-off for col¬ 
lege transfer students is rising to 5.6 
(B-B+), up from last years 5.0 (B). 

“Overall applications to UVic are 


up this year, and at the same time our 
rate of retention is higher than ever 
before. That combination of factors 
causes the admissions cut-off to rise,” 
says vice-president academic Jamie 
Cassels. “The higher cut-off is also a 
reflection of the high calibre of stu¬ 
dents who are applying.” He adds that 
the increase in applications also re¬ 
flects the increasing number of 18 to 
24 year olds in the province. 

As of mid-May, UVic had re¬ 
ceived over 7,000 applications for 


2,400 first year FTE positions. 

Arts and science courses serve as 
pre-requisites for most of the other 
programs on campus. The exception 
is the faculty of engineering which has 
separate GPA cut-offs (78 per cent for 
electrical, computer and mechanical 
engineering and 75 per cent for com¬ 
puter science). Admission to fine arts 
classes is based on other requirements 
in addition to GPA. 

The university is funded for 
13,821 undergraduate and gradu¬ 


ate FTEs in 2002-03. This figure 
includes provincial government 
funding for an additional 293 un¬ 
dergraduate students. Over half of 
these spaces were allocated to spe¬ 
cific programs such as computer 
science, electrical and software en¬ 
gineering, and nursing. 

“Even with a cut-off of 81 per 
cent, we’ll likely exceed our funded 
capacity by 700 undergraduate and 
graduate FTEs,” says Cassels. 

Last fall, there were indications 


that the GPA cut-off could rise. 
When UVic recruiting teams met 
with high school counsellors and 
students, they advised students to 
have a back-up plan for their post¬ 
secondary education. 

UVic admissions will monitor 
the number of students accepting 
offers of admission over the sum¬ 
mer. If fewer accept than projected 
then it’s possible the cut-off could 
be reduced slightly, but applicants 
were advised to not depend on this. 


POWERFUL NEW TOOL ADVANCES CHEMISTRY RESEARCH 


by Valerie Shore 

UVic researchers can now peer into 
the structure of molecules in finer 
detail than ever before, thanks to a 
sophisticated new instrument re¬ 
cently acquired by the university’s 
chemistry department. 

The 500-megahertz nuclear 
magnetic resonance spectrometer, 
which was officially “opened” at a 
ceremony on May 23, is the most 
powerful instrument of its kind on 
Vancouver Island and one of only a 
handful in B.C. It was purchased 
with a $750,000 equipment grant 
from the Natural Sciences and En¬ 
gineering Research Council. 

“The acquisition of this state-of- 
the-art instrument represents the 
ongoing commitment of the federal 
government to university research 
and innovation,” says UVic Presi¬ 
dent Dr. David Turpin. “Instru¬ 
ments such as this are absolutely 
essential for our scientists to con¬ 
tinue their world-class research and 


teach the most advanced techniques 
to their students.” 

Nuclear magnetic resonance 
(NMR) spectrosopy uses very in¬ 
tense magnetic fields to take de¬ 
tailed snapshots of molecules, much 
as an MRI machine takes images of 
the human body. Researchers use 
these molecular snapshots to iden¬ 
tify what a molecule is made of and 
how all the atoms are arranged 
within it. The more powerful the 
instrument, the more complex the 
molecules it can analyse. 

“NMR spectroscopy is the most 
important instrument that chemists 
have to determine the structure of 
molecules,” says Dr. Reg Mitchell 
(chemistry). It’s an especially essen¬ 
tial tool in modern synthetic chemis¬ 
try, in which researchers create novel 
molecules that aren’t found in nature. 

“The number of ways that atoms 
can be joined together in a complex 
molecule is huge,” explains Mit¬ 
chell. “NMR spectometry is how 
we know what molecules we’ve 


made and how they might interact 
with other molecules.” 

The new instrument looks like 
a giant thermos flask about metre- 
and-a-half tall and a metre in di¬ 
ameter. At its heart is an extremely 
strong magnet, but most of the 
space in the cylinder is taken up 
with refrigerant, which is liquid 
helium cooled by liquid nitrogen. 
The “nuclear” in NMR refers to the 
nucleii of atoms, which possess 
magnetic properties. 

Mitchell predicts that the new 
instrument will soon be running 
24-hours a day to meet demand. It 
will be used in a wide range of re¬ 
search projects, including the syn¬ 
thesis of molecules that make it 
easier for cells to absorb drugs, and 
the development of molecules that 
change their conductivity when ex¬ 
posed to light, for possible use as 
computer components. 

Christine Greenwood, manager of 
chemistry's NMR facility. The new 
instrument is in the background. 



Three projects awarded New Economy research funding 


by Robie Liscomb 

UVic researchers have been 
awarded $574,935 in research 
funding from the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council’s 
Initiative on the New Economy. 

In the results of the research grant 
competition, UVic researchers at¬ 
tracted more funding than those at 
any other B.C. post-secondary insti¬ 
tution. “This is a wonderful result 
for UVic that shows the strength and 


leadership of our researchers in ar¬ 
eas of vital importance for under¬ 
standing the new economy in 
Canada,” says UVic vice president 
research Dr. Martin Taylor. 

Business professor Dr. A.R. 
(Elango) Elangovan, who specializes 
in organizational behaviour, and the 
University of Toronto’s Dr. Jia Lin 
Xie will receive $126,181 for their 
project entitled “Managing Knowl¬ 
edge Integration and the Knowledge 
Worker in Organizations.” 


“Up to 80 per cent of critical 
knowledge in any organization is 
tacit knowledge that resides in indi¬ 
vidual members — the insight, judg¬ 
ment or wisdom one has acquired 
over the years that’s hard to teach 
somebody else,” explains Elangovan. 
“The challenge is to figure out how 
to tap into this knowledge and maxi¬ 
mize its usefulness so that the whole 
organization benefits.” 

Elangovan and Xie will study the 
qualities of teams within compa¬ 


Prof is Canada's top nurse researcher 


Dr. Elaine Gallagher, a professor 
at the University of Victoria’s 
school of nursing and centre on 
aging, has been named the top 
nurse researcher in Canada by 
the Canadian Association of 
Nurse Researchers. 

By receiving the CANR 
Nurse Researcher of the Year 
Award, Gallagher — one of the 
world’s experts on falls and the 
elderly — is being recognized for 
her research contributions re¬ 
lated to seniors and population 
aging. 

“Dr. Gallagher’s commitment 
to researching the myriad of is¬ 
sues that affect the health and 
safety of older people has pro¬ 
foundly advanced Canada’s 
knowledge on how best to sup¬ 


port the independence and qual¬ 
ity of life of Canadian seniors,” 
says CANR President Lesley 
Young-Lewis. 

“Her research in the area of 
injury and falls prevention has 
raised awareness of and interest 
in the reduction of morbidity 
and mortality. We’re pleased to 
award her this recognition as she 
exemplifies not only the conduct 
of research, nationally and inter¬ 
nationally, but the dissemination 
of the results worldwide.” 

The award comes on the heels 
of Gallagher’s trip to Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., where she was invited 
to speak to the U.S. government 
on seniors’ falls. Gallagher, the 
only nurse and the sole Canadian 
expert at the meeting, advised of¬ 


ficials with Medicare, Medicaid, 
the National Safety Council and 
the Centers for Disease Control 
about the prevention of falls of 
the elderly and the introduction 
of a new Medicare benefit. 

Most of Gallagher’s research 
is focused on health promotion 
with older people. Research ar¬ 
eas specifically involve mobiliz¬ 
ing communities to develop 
injury prevention initiatives, de¬ 
veloping caregiver support pro¬ 
grams and assessing their impact, 
and a national study of elder 
abuse. 

Gallagher will receive the 
nurse researcher award during 
the association’s annual general 
meeting in Quebec City from 
June 12-15. 


nies, especially the issue of trust, to 
see if there’s a link with knowledge 
management and integration. 

The B.C. Institute for Co-opera¬ 
tive Studies will receive $219,000 for 
a three-year project entitled “British 
Columbia in the New Economy: 
The Role of Co-operatives in Rural 
and Remote Communities.” 

The project will involve Dr. Ian 
MacPherson, director of the institute, 
Drs. Eric Morse and Anna Maria 
Peredo (business), student research¬ 
ers, and participants at other post-sec- 
ondary institutions and new 
co-operatives in three distinct regions: 
Northern Vancouver Island and ad¬ 
jacent islands; West Kootenay; and 
the Peace River. Project goals include 
ascertaining the foundations upon 
which new co-ops were created and 
determining what factors facilitate or 
obstruct the sustainability of co-ops. 

Dr. Carol Harris (educational 
psychology and leadership studies) 
and her team will receive $229,754 
for a project entitled “Technologies 


of the New Economy in Five Coastal 
Settings: A Participatory Assessment 
of Impacts on Small Business, 
Health Care and Education.” * 

The study involves an assess¬ 
ment of information and commu¬ 
nication technologies — as well as 
community development focusing 
on girls and women — in coastal 
communities in Newfoundland. 
Also involved are Drs. Darlene Clo¬ 
ver and Budd Hall of UVic’s fac¬ 
ulty of education, research assistants 
at Memorial University, and a wom¬ 
en’s council, education network and 
school district in Newfoundland. 

The SSHRC announcement in¬ 
volves 57 projects at 23 Canadian 
universities for a total of $8.1 mil¬ 
lion. The overall goal of the initia¬ 
tive is to help Canada adapt 
successfully to, and reap the ben¬ 
efits of, the new economy. It will 
focus on four major areas of re¬ 
search: general new economy issues; 
management and entrepreneurship; 
education; and lifelong learning. 


Laugh your way around Ring Road 

For those of you who can laugh and walk at the same time, the theme of 
this year's President's Fitwalk, slated for Thursday, June 13, is "Health 
Through Humour." Participants should meet at noon at the University 
Centre in preparation for the 60-minute walk around the Ring Road. 
Walkers are encouraged to be creative and dress for the theme. "Just keep 
it in good taste, have fun with it, and make us laugh," say organizers. 
There'll be a team spirit award and draw prizes. If you can't make it on the 
13th, you can still do your own walk around the Ring Road anytime before 
June 12 — register at the athletics and recreational services office in 
McKinnon. For more information contact Kathi Cameron at 721-8721. 
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CALIFORNIA GRAPE & WINE JUICES 

SEASONAL GRAPES — CALL TO INQUIRE 
WINE JUICES AVAILABLE YEAR-ROUND 

4187 Quadra Street, Victoria, B.C. V8X 1L3 

Tel: 479-4711 Res. 479-9425 Fax:479-9577 



now accepting 
new patients 


south island 


OPTOMETRY CENTRES 


Dr. Christopher Snow 
Dr. Heidi Fandrich 


Dr. Brent Morrison 
Dr. Ann-Marie Stewart 


3994 Shelbourne St. 202-1910 Sooke Rd. 
(by the new Tim Hortons) (at Colwood Corners) 

477-4711 478-6811 


Eye Health • Glasses • Contacts • Laser Consultation 


Lawyer & Notary Public 



Bob Reimer 


* Ask about alternatives to costly litigation * 

4195 Shelbourne Street 

(two blocks north ofFeltham Rd.) 

Real Estate - Purchase/Sale/Mortgage 
Estate Litigation 

Wills & Estate Probate/Administration 
Power of Attorney/Representation 
Family Law - Divorce & Separation 
General Legal Advice & Referral 

721-2441 




Play promises harsh language 
and hard facts 

Local youth write and perform play on HIV and STD prevention 


by Patty Pitts 

A play recently staged for students 
at three Victoria-area schools about 
sexuality and HIV prevention will 
be presented at two public perform¬ 
ances in June. 

Balderdash , written and per¬ 
formed by local youth and pre¬ 
sented as part of the Full Circle 
project will be staged at 4:30 and 
7:30 p.m. on Wednesday, June 3 at 
Esquimalt Community School 
Theatre. The project is an educa¬ 
tion initiative co-ordinated by UVic 
interdisciplinary PhD student 
Josephine Macintosh in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Rock Solid Founda¬ 
tion and Esquimalt Community 
School. 

“The title of the play means that 
much of what we think we know 
about other people and HIV and 
STD prevention is ‘balderdash,’ non¬ 
sense,” says Liz Dunsmore, 15, the 
youngest student actor involved in 
the project. The play is a co-creation, 
written by Lidia D’Angelo, Ashley 
Dryburgh, Aubrie Karagianis, Dane 
Louckes and Tabetha Telford, and is 
directed by D’Angelo. 


Balderdash follows the story of 
eight characters in their high school 
years. Themes include the trust of 
oneself and others, perception, 
identity, alienation and fear of it, 
sexual awakening, love, and unde¬ 
served reputations. “These young 
people face tough decisions about 
sex and intimate relationships,” says 
D’Angelo. “Sometimes they don’t 
understand the direct relationship 
between their decisions and the 
consequences.” 

The Full Circle project employs 
interactive theatre to teach youth 
some of the skills necessary for re¬ 
ducing high-risk sexual behaviours 
and negative sexual outcomes. 

“This play is inspired and 
thought-provoking,” says Macintosh. 
“The characters and plot that the 
writers have created are a direct re¬ 
flection of the social and sexuality 
issues that many of today’s youth 
struggle with during high school. 
I’m delighted with the way the 
youth volunteers so boldly speak 
out about such sensitive and per¬ 
sonal topics.” 

Macintosh, whose research in¬ 
terests include high-risk sexual be¬ 


haviour and sexual health and edu¬ 
cation, will evaluate the project’s ef¬ 
fectiveness in communicating 
prevention messages to young peo¬ 
ple as part of her doctoral disserta¬ 
tion. 

Admission to the public per¬ 
formances of Balderdash is by do¬ 
nation. It’s suitable for teen and 
adult audiences and contains some 
harsh language, some suggestive 
scenes, and some violence. “The 
play addresses tough issues and I 
urge teens, their parents, teachers, 
and those who provide sexual health 
services for teens to attend,” says 
Macintosh. 

Full Circle is funded by a 2001 
Community Fund Grant from the 
Vancouver Island Health Authority. 
Macintosh is a doctoral fellow 
funded by a joint scholarship from 
the Michael Smith Foundation for 
Health Research and the B.C. 
Medical Services Research Founda¬ 
tion (population health). The Sara 
Spencer Foundation has also pro¬ 
vided research funding. 

For more information, e-mail 
Macintosh at fcircle@uvic.ca or 
leave a message at 472-4735. 


New VP external ... cont'd from p. 1 


Halifax. Since word of Faye’s ap¬ 
pointment has begun to spread, I’ve 
received a stream of calls telling us 
how fortunate we are to get her.” 

Turpin says that the committee 
was impressed with Wightman’s 
“exceptional knowledge and expe¬ 
rience. She is articulate, a strategic 
thinker, and a great facilitator.” 

For her part, Wightman is “very 
excited to be asked to be a part of 
UVic. This university does such 
wonderful things, and people’s 
sense of pride in that is so obvious. 
The division of external relations 
can play an integral part in linking 
UVic with the outside community 
to help the university get where it 
wants to be. With the successes 
UVic has already had, my job will 
be to make more people realize what 
this university has to offer and how 
they can help. 

“I’ve been raising funds for re¬ 
search and education for the past 
10 years, and I understand the sig¬ 
nificant impact it can have. I also 
appreciate the importance of sus¬ 
tained funding for the future. ” 

Wightman has been president of 


the Children’s Hospital Foundation 
and a member of the hospital ex¬ 
ecutive team since 1988. The foun¬ 
dation’s annual revenues increased 
by 650 per cent to $25 million per 
year over that time. She also led the 
foundation’s first capital campaign, 
which raised $52 million for a re¬ 
search centre, research endowments 
and a hospital expansion. 

More than $70 million in en¬ 
dowment funds have been estab¬ 
lished during her tenure. Starting 
with two endowment funds, the 
foundation now administers 150 
endowed programs, chairs, and fel¬ 
lowships. Wightman’s responsibili¬ 
ties include raising, investing and 
disbursing these funds as well as 
managing a 35-person board of di¬ 
rectors comprising corporate and 
community leaders. 

In 2000 and 2001 she also 
served as executive advisor, govern¬ 
ment relations, to the Children’s 
and Women’s Health Centre of 
B.C., providing advice to the hos¬ 
pital executive and board and play¬ 
ing a major role in establishing an 
Institute for Child Health within 


the Canadian Institutes for Health 
Research program. She also created 
a government relations department 
to enhance the centre’s relationships 
with all three levels of government. 

Wightman’s experience includes 
stints as vice president development 
and community relations for the 
Children’s Hospital, campaign di¬ 
rector for the Lower Mainland 
United Way, and director of health 
and community services for the BC/ 
Yukon division of the Canadian 
Red Cross Society. 

She holds a BSN from UBC, 
and was a nursing instructor at Van¬ 
couver General Hospital and an in¬ 
structor in the fundraising and 
management of non-profit organi¬ 
zations certificate program at Van¬ 
couver Community College. She 
currently sits on the advisory com¬ 
mittee for curriculum development 
for BCIT’s fundraising manage¬ 
ment program. 

Born in the Kootenays, 
Wightman has lived in Vancouver 
for the past 32 years. An avid ten¬ 
nis player, golfer, and gardener, she 
has two adult children. 


Laws to protect wilderness get failing grade 


A new report card evaluating the 
laws that are supposed to protect 
Canada’s most outstanding wild 
places gives most governments a 
failing grade. 

The federal government, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland are the 
only governments to receive pass¬ 
ing grades. Every other province 
and territory gets a failing grade for 
its laws governing parks. Alberta 
and Ontario deserve special men¬ 
tion for earning F-minus, the worst 
grade possible. 

Wild by Law: A Report Card on 
Laws Governing Canada's Parks and 
Protected Areas , and a Blueprint for 


Making these Laws More Effective 
was released in May by UVic’s 
POLIS project on ecological gov¬ 
ernance. The grades in the report 
card are based on an evaluation of 
laws according to 10 key criteria, 
including factors such as: making 
the protection of ecological integ¬ 
rity the top priority; prohibiting 
industrial resource use; ensuring 
permanent,protection through leg¬ 
islated boundaries; dedicating 
parks to future generations; and 
providing extra protection for wil¬ 
derness areas and ecological re¬ 
serves. 

“It’s a national disgrace that ac¬ 


tivities like logging and mining con¬ 
tinue to be allowed under many 
provincial park laws,” says environ¬ 
mental lawyer David Boyd, the re¬ 
port’s author. “Canadians firmly 
believe that parks are meant to be 
protected, not exploited. 

“Relying on existing provincial 
laws to protect parks that are price¬ 
less treasures is like relying on a 
home security system to protect the 
National Gallery,” added Boyd. 
“We urge provinces with failing 
grades to use our blueprint for im¬ 
proving their park laws.” 

The report is available online at 
< www. polisproj ect. org>. 
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Mission accomplished 

Harold Coward set out to create a unique interdisciplinary centre 
for the study of religion. He succeeded. 


around the ring 


by Patty Pitts 


Ten years ago, Dr. Harold Coward 
arrived at UVic with a daunting vi¬ 
sion — to create a centre where 
scholars can study all of the world’s 
religions and traditions, hold those 
beliefs up to the practices of con¬ 
temporary society and use the re¬ 
sults to guide policy-makers and 
spiritual leaders. 

Vision became reality in just two 
years, and in a world where religions 
are frequently and tragically polar¬ 
ized, the centres resolute commit¬ 
ment to giving equal time to all 
faiths makes it unique in academia. 

“That’s what makes it a special 
place,” says Coward, who is on the 
verge of retiring as the centre’s 
founding and only director. “The 
sense of community that the centre 
offers is so rare in academia. Our 
scholars don’t want to leave.” 

Neither does Coward. While 
he’ll surrender administrative du¬ 
ties to Dr. Conrad Brunk on July 
1, Coward will retain his ties to the 
centre by continuing as co-direc¬ 
tor of the massive Coasts Under 
Stress research project. The bi¬ 
coastal initiative, involving more 
than 50 researchers from several 
disciplines examining the environ¬ 
mental and human health of re¬ 
source-based coastal communities, 
is indicative of the centre’s inter¬ 
disciplinary approach to research. 

“We do the same thing as other 
institutions representing science, 
social sciences and humanities but 
also add the knowledge of reli¬ 
gions,” says Coward. “We don’t use 
a dogmatic approach. We let each 
tradition speak its truth fully and 
completely alongside the other re¬ 
ligions and together with the best 
of science, technology and ethics 
research.” 

The centre’s “inclusive vision” 
was in place from inception. A 
$ 1 million gift from the Vandekerk- 
hove Foundation, a provincial 
government matching grant and 
contributions from its founding 
faiths (Anglican, United and Roman 
Catholic) established the centre. 

Unlike other centres at other 
universities, UVic’s centre contin¬ 
ued to attract funding without 
budging from its mandate to treat 
all participating faiths equally. 
“Each of the participants bought 
into the broad vision,” says Cow¬ 
ard of the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh 
traditions now represented among 
the centre’s contributors. 

In the past decade the centre has 
produced several books — includ¬ 
ing works on after-life beliefs, cross- 
cultural examination of health care 
ethics and ethical analysis of fisher¬ 
ies practices — that serve as text¬ 



books for other universities. The 
faculty and graduate student schol¬ 
ars who take up residence at the 
centre couldn’t escape the collegial 
atmosphere, even if they wanted to. 

“Each day we ring an old ship’s 
bell and everyone gathers for cof¬ 
fee. It’s during this intellectual dis¬ 
cussion that people learn from each 
other. The fellows would miss the 
essence of this communal context 
if they weren’t under one roof and 
the support staff do a wonderful job 
in helping to create that atmos¬ 
phere,” adds Coward. 

With retirement bringing a slight 
reduction to his workload, Coward 
plans to spend more time in his gar- 


Coward 


den when he’s not fulfilling his du¬ 
ties as an ethics specialist on Genome 
B.C. and the vice-president of the 
Royal Society Academia Two (social 
sciences and humanities). He’ll also 
continue working on a book on sal¬ 
vation and world religions. 

“The centre has gone beyond 
what I envisioned,” says Coward 
with satisfaction. “It’s a source of 
important research and it’s been a 
bridge between community and the 
university. Through our scholars 
and our community members, lo¬ 
cal knowledge and academic knowl¬ 
edge are brought together. The 
centre helps people digest both and 
become a little wiser.” 


Frames and roses for a good cause 

During spring convocation this week, graduates and their families will 
snap up about 500 diploma frames and 2,000 roses sold by volunteer 
members of the UVic Student Ambassador Association — a group 
affiliated with the UVic Alumni Association and committed to building 
lifelong relationships between the university and current students. Funds 
raised by the SAA at the spring and fall convocation ceremonies — usually 
about $20,000 total — fund the group's activities throughout the year, 
including attendance at conferences and the hosting of an annual 
reception for recipients of the President's Regional Entrance Scholarships. 
Also, the SAA has plans to stage a service project on campus later this year 
to benefit students. The cost of the frames is $51.47 (metallic gold), 

$68.65 (wood), and $137.35 (Italian wood). Look for the SAA booth inside 
the University Centre. 

UVic researchers share knowledge at world 
breast cancer conference 

Is it ethical for pharmaceutical companies to patent genes as part of 
breast cancer research? Is upper body exercise helpful or harmful for 
women recovering from breast cancer surgery? These are among the 
topics UVic researchers are tackling this week as they present their work 
and ideas at the World Conference on Breast Cancer at the Victoria 
Conference Centre. UVic presenters include Dr. Eike-Henner Kluge 
(philosophy) on the ethics of patenting genes, Bobby Cheema (physical 
education) on upper body exercise, Ryan Rhodes (physical education) on 
the motivation of breast cancer patients to exercise, and Dr. Rebecca 
Warburton (public administration) on the cost effectiveness of digital 
versus conventional mammography. The conference has attracted more 
than 800 delegates from more than 60 countries to share ideas and 
experiences on all aspects of breast cancer. For more information go 
online to <www.worldbreastcancerconf.ca>. 

President carries UVic message to Kelowna 

UVic President David Turpin and university staff joined high school 
counsellors from the Kelowna and Vernon school districts in an 
information forum in Kelowna on May 30. Following lunch with the 
counsellors, Turpin hosted a community roundtable for 30 community 
leaders, including representatives from city council, the economic 
development commission, the Kelowna Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Okanagan Indian Band. They asked a battery of questions on topics such 
as entrance requirements, barriers to education, funding, and whether 
UVic would continue to fulfil its responsibility to offer accessible high- 
quality education. That evening Turpin and staff hosted a reception for 
UVic alumni and friends, where he presented scholarships to first-year 
students. Then the newly admitted UVic students attended a ''Next Step 
Forum"— a trade show of information designed to answer students' 
questions about UVic and ease the transition from high school to 
university life. 

The grass is not always greener 

It may take longer than usual to look like summer on campus this year. The 
grass may not be as green or thick, and some trees may have more dead 
bits, according to Tony James, UVic's grounds manager. This could be a 
result of last summer's drought. Because the campus irrigation system was 
shut down for nearly an entire year after the water restrictions prevented 
system use, there are more problems with deteriorated equipment like 
seized-up valves and plugged sprinkler heads than most years. Normally, 
the water pipes are used throughout the summer, and there isn't so much 
need for repair. Campus vegetation has also been affected by the late, cold 
spring. In mid-May many trees and shrubs were already three weeks 
behind their usual seasonal schedule. Here's hoping this means summer 
weather will extend three extra weeks into the fall. 


Student entrepreneurs reap financial rewards 


Six students turned a $5 invest¬ 
ment into a $2,000 profit in just 
10 days last month to win the 2002 
Peter Thomas Innovation Project 
Award in the UVic business facul¬ 
ty’s entrepreneurship program an¬ 
nual competition. 

The team of Chris Jones, Jamie 
Sulek, Wes Baker, Mike Booth, 
Cher Chen and Clayton Ho com¬ 
bined two projects for their com¬ 
pany’s winning effort. They 
promoted a special evening at Leg¬ 


ends nightclub and earned about 
$700 in cover charge revenue, and 
also sold advertising space in a cou¬ 
pon book for students and young 
tourists distributed by UVic and 
Tourism Victoria. This generated 
$1,334.87 in profit with another 
$450 pending. 

The runner-up team of Graeme 
Sykes, Dan Skillings, Naomi 
LeBihan, Sarah Barrett, Detrich 
Wedegartner and Shawn Preece- 
Hall developed a series of custom 


thank-you, holiday greeting and 
customer contact cards designed to 
incorporate digital photos of a cli¬ 
ent’s staff in cartoon layouts. The 
team made $542 in 10 days on 
their $5 investment, but had an¬ 
other $7,000 in orders on their 
books. 

The innovation project is the first 
project students tackle in the facul¬ 
ty’s award-winning summer entrepre¬ 
neurship program — one of the areas 
of concentration offered by the bach¬ 


elor of commerce program. The con¬ 
test is sponsored by Peter H. Thomas, 
founder of Century 21 Canada and 
the author of several books on being 
a successful entrepreneur. 

“It makes me proud to see this 
kind of initiative in our youth and 
their continuing commitment to 
opening the windows of opportunity 
that guarantee the future of young 
Canadian business,” says Thomas. 
He’ll present the award-winning 
team with a plaque on June 10. 



Computers, laptops, monitors, printers, scanners, CD burners, DVD, video cards, sound cards, networking, upgrades, tech work ... 

you name it, we have it or can get it. 



What does Discovery Computers UVic offer? 


COMPUTERS 

& Wireless 


• Student discounts 

• Educational software 50% off retail 
pricing 


• Custom-built computers 

• Pickles, the spitting monkey 

• Counter-strike/MOHAA tournaments 


We are located in the SUB right next to Cinecenta. Give us a call at 472-0600 or 
e-mail uvic@discoverycomputers.com. We look toward to hearing from you. 
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UVic volunteers 
talk the talk 


EACH YEAR 12,000 Victoria residents 
learn about everything from black bears 
and bullfrogs to plants and parenting, 
thanks to the volunteers from UVic’s 
Speakers Bureau. 

Bureau volunteers are UVic faculty, 
graduate students and staff who share their 
expertise on more than 400 topics with 
community groups, schools, clubs and 
seniors’ organizations. This year, speakers 
gave more than 400 presentations. 

“My research and teaching is about im¬ 


proving community life through healthy 
recreational activities, and volunteering 
has been a tradition in recreation for over 
a century,” says long-time bureau volun¬ 
teer Dr. Joan Wharf Higgins (physical 
education). “Because I believe in what I 
study and learn with students in the class¬ 
room, I feel it’s only right to actually prac¬ 
tise what I preach!” 

“The meaning of Volunteering’ for me 
has always been making a small contribu¬ 
tion to our community, but I didn’t feel 


that I could do much until the Speakers 
Bureau gave me that opportunity,” says 
geography instructor John Newcomb. 
“Now, when I spend an hour in a school 
class or an evening in a seniors’ home it 
feels good to link the audience to my own 
experiences. Often, they share their own 
experiences, making for a very rich ex¬ 
change.” 

“Sharing my time and interests with 
others has been an opportunity to meet 
other people and learn from them,” says 


psychology and leadership studies grad 
student Carmen Rodriguez, whose 15 
topics include Mexican history and 
songs. “It has been an opportunity to 
develop interpersonal and communica¬ 
tion skills, and to increase my knowl¬ 
edge about diverse aspects of life in 
Canada. It has been a time for personal 
growth and wonder.” 

For more information about the UVic 
Speakers Bureau, contact Mandy Crocker 
(UVic communications) at 721-8587. 


A special Thank You to the following UVic Speakers 
Bureau members who have given presentations in 
the last six months: 


ONE FOR THE BIRDS 


Bert Annear, admissions 
Dr. Robert Anthony, curriculum & 
instruction 

Gordon Argyle, facilities management 
Stewart Arneil, language centre 
Don Avison, office of VP finance & 
operations 

David Ballantyne, retired 
Dr. Chris Barnes, earth & ocean 
sciences 

Dr. Cecilia Benoit, sociology 
Dr. Kathie Black, curriculum & 
instruction 

Dr. Sylvain Boies, counselling services 
Mona Brash, political science 
Dr. Sandy Briggs, chemistry 
Dr. J. T. Buckley, biochemistry & 
microbiology 

Dr. Martin Bunton, history 
Kathi Cameron, athletics & 
recreational services 
Tessa Campbell, biology 
Dr. Dante Canil, earth & ocean 
sciences 

Dr. Claire Carlin, French language & 
literature 

Kimberlee Chambers, environmental 
studies 

Wendy Cocksedge, environmental 
studies 

Carole Collard, McPherson library 
Michelle Connolly, human & social 
development 
Melanie Conrad, biology 
Dr. Ralph Croizier, retired 
Dr. Robert Dalton, curriculum & 
instruction 

Stephen Dann, biology 
John-Mark Davies, biology 
Dr. Isobel Dawson, nursing 
Dianne de Champlain, social work 
Dr. Radhika Desai, political science 
Dr. Florin Diacu, mathematics & 
statistics 

Dr. Ned Djilali, mechanical 
engineering 

Dr. David Docherty, physical education 
Dr. John Durkin, psychology & 
leadership studies 
Dr. Lily Dyson, psychology & 
leadership studies 
Dr. John Esling, linguistics 
Tiffany Evans, psychology & 
leadership studies 
Dr. Andrew Farquharson, retired 
Prof. Hamar Foster, law 
Ann Garibaldi, environmental studies/ 
biology 

Dr. Sandra Gibbons, physical 
education 

Dr. Robert Gifford, psychology 
Dr. Cary Goulson, retired 
Purnima Govindarajulu, biology 
Dr. Rebecca Grant, business 
Dr. Patrick Gregory, biology 
Dr. Barbara Harris, retired 
Gabe Haythornthwaite, indigenous 
governance 



Yuko Heath, psychology 
Dr. Alan Hedley, sociology 
Linda Henderson, athletics & 
recreational services 
Dr. Emmanuel Herique, French 
language & literature 
Leigh Anne Isaac, biology 
Dr. Eike-Henner Kluge, philosophy 
Dr. Ben Koop, biology 
Dr. Harald Krebs, music 
Dr. Christian Kumi, chemistry 
Lara Lauzon, physical education 
Dr. Werner Liedtke, curriculum & 
instruction 

Dr. Stephen Lindsay, psychology 
Henri Lock, chaplain's office 
Kristin Lozanski, sociology 
Susan Lymbery, English 
Dr. Ian MacPherson, B.C. institute for 
co-operative studies 
Lehna Malmkvist, environmental 
studies/geography 
Jean Marcus, biology 
Dr. Michael Masson, psychology 
Blake Matthews, biology 
Dr. Margie Mayfield, curriculum & 
instruction 

Dr. Michael Miller, engineering 
Dr. Jane Milliken, nursing 
Melissa Moroz, sociology 
Roshni Narayan, earth & ocean 
sciences 

John Newcomb, geography 
Dr. April Nowell, anthropology 
Laura Proctor, computing services 
Russell Robb, physics & astronomy 
Dr. Paddy Rodney, nursing 
Carmen Rodriguez, psychology & 
leadership studies 
Shawna Rogers, athletics & 
recreational services 
Dr. Patricia Roy, history 
Dr. Nick Russell, writing 
Dr. Kathy Sanford, curriculum & 
instruction 

Claire Sira, psychology 
Dr. James Skinner, English 
Linda Sproule-Jones, equity issues 
Prof. Rosa Stewart, Hispanic & 

Italian studies 
Dr. Richard Stille, theatre 
Dr. Kevin Telmer, earth & ocean 
sciences 

Joanne Thomas, co-operative 
education 

Dr. John Tucker, English 
Dr. Eileen Van Der Flier-Keller, 
earth & ocean sciences 
Dr. Lynne Van Luven, writing 
Dr. Amy Verdun, political science 
Dr. Joan Wharf Higgins, physical 
education 

Becky Wigen, anthropology 

Dr. Robert Willihnganz, retired 

Lloy Wylie, political science 

Dr. Bill Zuk, curriculum & instruction 

Dr. Jan Zwicky, philosophy 


Small is beautiful for this Speaker's Bureau volunteer 


Campbell with a 
picture of an Anna's 
Hummingbird. 


by Valerie Shore 


W hat weighs less than a nickel, 
seems to fly faster than a 
speeding bullet and lives on the 
UVic campus? 

Tessa Campbell can tell you. In 
fact, the UVic biology PhD student 
knows so much about humming¬ 
birds that she frequently gives pub¬ 
lic talks on the tiny feathered 
dynamos as a member of the UVic 
Speakers Bureau. “There’s a lot of 
interest in these birds in the Victo¬ 
ria community,” she says. “Most of 
the questions I get have to do with 
feeding and how to attract hum¬ 
mingbirds, so that’s the focus of my 
presentation.” 

Birds — big or small — have 
been part of Campbell’s life since 
day one. As a child she sometimes 
accompanied her father, renowned 


ornithologist Wayne Campbell, on 
field trips. She vividly remembers 
one visit to a seagull colony, um¬ 
brella in hand to shelter her from 
bird droppings. “I was both dis¬ 
gusted and fascinated at the same 
time,” she laughs. “As a kid, you put 
those two things together and you’re 
even more interested.” 

By the time she was in elemen¬ 
tary school, the hummingbirds 
buzzing around the the sugar- 
water feeder in the family’s Cadboro 
Bay backyard had become the fo¬ 
cus of her curiosity. The more she 
watched, the more she wanted to 
know, especially about feeding 
them. 

At age 11 the young scientist 
took action and set up a backyard 
experiment to determine the taste 
preferences of the Anna’s humming¬ 
bird, a year-round resident of the 
Victoria area. She set up a row of 
feeders, each with a certain concen¬ 
tration of sugar to water. Then she 
trained volunteers to help her 
with the observations. 

The study continued for 
about three years, and ex¬ 
panded to include colour 
preference. Campbell dis¬ 
covered that the hum¬ 
mingbirds favour a 
concen- 


water than the 1:4 ratio suggested 
in most books. “They actually pre¬ 
fer a 45 per cent sugar water solu¬ 
tion,” she says. “And they’re 
attracted to many colours, not just 
red. The only colours they don’t like 
are brown and green.” 

The project did more than sat¬ 
isfy Campbell’s curiosity. It won her 
several honours, including medals 
at the Vancouver Island Regional 
Science Fair and the Canada-Wide 
Science Fair, the Canadian Wildlife 
Federation Award and the Associa¬ 
tion of Professional Biologists of 
B.C. Award. 

As a UVic undergraduate, 
Campbell chose the same topic for 
her honours thesis. “Each year there 
are more and more Anna’s hum¬ 
mingbirds in Victoria and I wanted 
to see whether their taste prefer¬ 
ences had changed with the in¬ 
creased competition,” she explains. 
She got the same results. Her work 
was published in The Victoria Natu¬ 
ralist. 

Earlier this year Campbell trav¬ 
elled to “hummingbird central” — 
Costa Rica where she saw about 25 
of that country’s 52 hummingbird 
species. “You step outside and there 
are hummingbirds whizzing around 
everywhere. It was incredible.” 

Surprisingly, Campbell’s PhD 
has absolutely nothing to do 
with hummingbirds, or any bird for 
that matter. She’s studying the mo¬ 
lecular biology of Gaucher Disease, 
an inherited enzyme deficiency that 
causes a fatty substance to accumu¬ 
late in certain body tissues. “I’m 
very excited about this work,” she 
says. “It’s made me realize I want to 
study human disease for the rest of 
my life.” 

Does she miss studying hum¬ 
mingbirds? Of course, but she keeps 
that “hobby” alive through the 
UVic Speakers Bureau. Then again, 
all she has to do is walk around cam¬ 
pus. Two species of the feisty little 
speedsters are here, the rufous hum¬ 
mingbird in the summer, and the 
Anna’s all year-round. Really. Just 
ask her. She’d be happy to tell you 
all about them. 
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Lieutenant Governor's Silver Medal 

Grad designs compact camera for breast cancer surgery 


When Dean Lowe decided 
to take his master’s in elec¬ 
trical engineering he never 
imagined that he’d invent 
something so important that 
it could save a life. In fact, he 


wasn’t even seriously consid¬ 
ering taking a master’s at all. 
He’d just finished his bach¬ 
elor’s degree in electrical en¬ 
gineering at UVic, had a job 
lined up in Vancouver, and 


was ready to make the move 
across the pond. 

“Then I felt God telling 
me that I had to do a mas¬ 
ter’s,” recalls Lowe, a com¬ 
mitted Christian. “I really 


didn’t know what would be¬ 
come of it but I knew I had 
to follow His direction.” 

Setting out to earn his 
graduate degree, Lowe be¬ 
came involved with Dr. 
Harry Kwok (electrical & 
computer engineering) and 
Dr. Andrew Truman of the 
B.C. Cancer Agency. Kwok 
and Truman were looking 
for a student to develop a 
gamma camera small enough 
to be used in the operating 
room. It would help sur¬ 
geons identify the closest 
lymph nodes that receive 
drainage from a primary 
breast tumour, limiting their 
dissection to the nodes 
through which the cancer 
spreads. 

Lowe invented the camera 
for his master’s thesis and has 
won the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor’s Silver Medal (thesis) as 
a result. “It’s funny that be¬ 
fore the project I had no con¬ 
nection with the disease,” 
says Lowe. “Now I know 
everything I ever wanted to 
know about cancer. Plus, 
shortly after I finished design¬ 
ing the camera, a member of 
my family was diagnosed with 
cancer.” 

While the camera isn’t ac¬ 
tually built yet — there’s 
some difficulty obtaining the 
necessary parts — a partial 
prototype is ready for another 
student to take over. Lowe, 
meanwhile, is ready to move 

Lowe 



This grad wants a life full of drama 


Devon Pipars knows 

when to take good advice. 
She came to UVic four years 
ago after her brother, who 
was studying biology, sug¬ 
gested the theatre program. 
She hasn’t looked back, and 
graduates this month with a 
fine arts degree in theatre. 

Born and raised in 
Smithers, Pipars seemed 
destined for the stage. “Ever 
since I could walk I was try¬ 
ing to perform for my fam¬ 
ily and friends,” she says. 
Drama classes were a rarity 
at her high school, so Pipars 
joined the community thea¬ 
tre troupe, becoming the 
only high school-aged 
member. 

At UVic, Pipars made use 
of the comprehensive drama 
program, excelling in stage 
acting, her passion. She re¬ 
cently starred in Peer Gynt at 
the Phoenix Theatres, and 
performed Criminals in Love 
at William Head Institution 
earlier this year. 

“I owe a lot to UVic,” she 
says. “If I hadn’t come here, 


I wouldn’t have met the 
amazing people who have 
helped me get this far.” 

One of these people is act- 
Pipars 


ing professor John Krich, 
who taught Pipars in her sec¬ 
ond year. He approached her 
last fall and urged her to go 


on to grad school, something 
Pipars hadn’t yet considered. 
He suggested the three-year 
grad program at the Asolo 
Conservatory for Actor 
Training in Florida. “I looked 
§ into it and just fell in love 
i with it,” says Pipars. 
m The program, which of¬ 
fers full tuition and a living 
stipend, auditions more than 
2,000 people for 10-12 spots 
each year. Pipars flew to San 
Francisco, one of the six au¬ 
dition locations, to try out, 
and will be the only Cana¬ 
dian joining the repertory 
company this August. 

“Apparently, it’s quite 
rare,” she says. “They don’t 
usually take international 
students.” 

At Asolo, Pipars intends 
to give it her ail, and expects 
the program to be very in¬ 
tense. “At the audition they 
warned me that this would 
require 100 per cent commit¬ 
ment,” she says. “But that’s 
the great thing about doing 
something that you love, you 
just find the energy.” 



on to a new venture. 

“Although I’m working 
part-time at the university 
I’m certainly open to other 
projects,” says Lowe. “It’s 
time to save money, buy a 
house, get married. I want to 


settle into my life. I don’t 
know that I appreciate the 
magnitude of what I’ve done 
by inventing this camera or 
winning this award. I do 
know, however, that I feel 
very honoured.” 



IEEE Gold Medal 

Young engineer 
heads for Microsoft 


high school, where she was involved in a career prep pro¬ 
gram called applied engineering technology. “We did 
things like build bridges with spaghetti, and little rockets 
found it fascinating that you 
together and a light would 
wanted to understand how 


and engines, says 
could put these components 
blink or sirens would go off. I 
it worked.” 

UVic provided the right atmosphere to help her do 
that. Eller dedicated herself to her studies, and took ad¬ 
vantage of opportunities offered by the co-op program. 
She completed five work terms with companies across 
Canada and the U.S. and has just been hired as a pro¬ 
gram manager by Microsoft, one of her co-op employers. 

In 2000, Eller won a Women in Science and Engi¬ 
neering scholarship from the provincial government, and 
last April she traveled to Kamloops to give presentations 
to secondary and elementary students about her field. “I 
thought it was a good idea, especially in areas where it’s 
male-dominated, to have girls go in and give presenta¬ 
tions,” she says. “It’s important not just to speak to the 
girls, but to show that there are women in the field.” 

Before heading to Seattle in September Eller is off 
to Peru, where she plans to unwind. She’s excited to 
begin work, however. “I had a wicked time at Microsoft 
during co-op,” she says. “They give you freedom to 
put forward your ideas, and if you want to work hard 
on something, that’s your prerogative — they never 
stop you from fulfilling your potential.” 






lift 
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Computer Science Graduation Medal 


Grad thrives on "immediate gratification" of computer programming 


An astrologer might 

have a theory about the sig¬ 
nificance of June 7 for Alison 
Meynert. On that day five 
years ago she graduated at the 
top of her class at Courtenays 
G.P. Vanier High School. On 


the same day this year, she re¬ 
ceives the Department of 
Computer Science Gradua¬ 
tion Medal for top grade 
point average. 

The “immediate gratifica¬ 
tion” of computer program¬ 


ming attracts Meynert, whose 
honours degree combines 
computer science and statis¬ 
tics. “When you’re program¬ 
ming a problem you get 
immediate feedback. You try 
something and keep getting it 
wrong and getting it wrong... 
then all of a sudden you get it 
right and it’s very satisfying.” 

It all began in an elemen¬ 
tary school class for gifted kids 
and a basic lesson on compu¬ 
ter programming that “had a 
turtle that you could program 
to move around and draw 
things on the screen. I wrote 
instructions for the turtle to 
draw a rocket ship and then 
it would animate the rocket 
ship to make it launch. I think 
maybe that’s where I got 
hooked,” she laughs. 

Under the guidance of Dr. 
Wendy Myrvold (computer 
science), Meynert is working 
this summer on an extension 
of her honours project — 
writing programs to generate 
numerical Latin squares that 
are used in experimental de¬ 
sign, number theory and 

Meynert 



Ambulance work clarifies 
grad's goal in medicine 


SUMMER IS HERE and Danny 
Jaswal has already taken a va¬ 
cation — a well-deserved 
rest for a student who has 
dedicated much of his spare 
time in the past four years 
ensuring the safety of Island 
residents. 

Jaswal, who graduates this 
month with BSc in microbi¬ 
ology, is a licensed paramedic 
for the B.C. Ambulance 
Service (BCAS), a member of 
the B.C. Emergency Pro¬ 
gram, and a volunteer with 
St. John Ambulance. 

On top of these responsi¬ 
bilities, Jaswal has balanced 
full course loads, a co-op work 
term at UVic, and a part-time 
job at a lumber mill in 
Chemainus, near his home¬ 
town of Duncan. Through it 
all, he’s never considered cut¬ 
ting corners. When a co-op 
job took him to Vancouver, he 
commuted to Duncan every 
weekend to fulfil his St. John 
Ambulance obligations and to 
work at the mill. 

Jaswal joined Duncan’s 
St. John Ambulance in 
Grade 11 and has been vol¬ 
unteering with the non¬ 
profit organization ever 
since, both in Duncan and 
in Victoria. He responds to 
calls, trains volunteers as the 
Victoria divisional training 
officer, and is part of the 
bike squad who patrol dur- 

Jaswal 


ing events when an ambu¬ 
lance is inefficient. 

“I enjoy taking care of 
people, lending a helping 
hand,” he says. “I’ve learned 
so much, and it’s all helped 
me develop into the person 
I am today. I can’t imagine 
myself doing anything else.” 

When Jaswal began work¬ 
ing as a paramedic for BCAS 
in 1998, he was just beginning 
university in health informa¬ 


tion sciences. But he soon dis¬ 
covered that microbiology was 
a better fit. “My degree is a 
platform on which to base am¬ 
bulance experience. Every¬ 
thing has meshed together, I 
can apply everything.” 

Jaswal’s goal is a career in 
medicine. This summer he’ll 
commute to UVic from 
Duncan to assist Dr. Tom 
Buckley, his former professor, 
with biomedical research. 



mathematics. 

“You have n symbols and 
each symbol has to appear in 
each row and each column ex- 
acdy once. So for different n 
symbols you have different 
classes of squares (which) grow 
super-exponentially. For seven- 


by-sevens there’s about 500 
(different classes of squares). 
For eight-by-eights there’s one- 
and-a-half million. For nines 
you’re looking at a hundred 
billion. Nobody’s ever gener¬ 
ated all the nines. This sum¬ 
mer, we’re going to try it.” 


Meynert’s father is a cabi¬ 
net-maker and her mother’s a 
nurse studying computer- 
based information systems 
through UVic continuing 
studies. “I’m so proud of her 
— she’s learning how to pro¬ 
gram. I got her hooked on it.” 



Klassen 


Governor General's Silver Medal & Victoria Medal 

A passion for piano leads 
to the top of the class 


MOST STUDENTS ARE sur¬ 
prised when they first hear 
they’ve won a convocation 
medal. Not Jonathan Klassen. 
He’d set his sights on the top 
undergraduate prize — the 
Governor General’s Silver 
Medal — a year ago after 
watching a fellow music stu¬ 
dent win the same award. 

“It was a goal of mine,” 
grins Klassen. “I knew coming 
into fourth-year that I had 
pretty good shot at it, but I 
didn’t know whether there was 
someone else out there with a 
better academic record.” 

There wasn’t. Klassen’s 
overall GPA of 8.95 out of 
9.0 vaulted him to the top of 
the 2002 graduating class. “I 
got an A-minus in one course 
and an A in another,” he says, 
almost apologetically. Klassen 
also wins the Victoria Medal 
as the top student in the fac¬ 


ulty of fine arts. 

It’s quite an achievement 
for someone who graduated 
from his Abbotsford high 
school with no clear idea of 
what he wanted to do with 
his life. Although he’d been 
playing the piano since age 
five, he didn’t consider it a 
career option. Instead, he 
enrolled in a liberal arts pro¬ 
gram at the University Col¬ 
lege of the Fraser Valley with 
thoughts of being an elemen¬ 
tary school teacher. 

But the piano beckoned. 
“It was always something I 
loved, and I kept on playing 
even when I wasn’t taking les¬ 
sons,” says Klassen, whose pi¬ 
ano teacher, family and 
friends urged him to follow 
his true passion. By fall 1998 
he was at UVic studying pi¬ 
ano with widely respected 
music professor Robin Wood. 


Since then, he’s won 
countless music scholarships 
and competitions, including 
the B.C. Festival of the Arts 
senior piano division, the 
Fraser McPherson Scholar¬ 
ship and the City of Victo¬ 
ria Silver Medallion. 

“I don’t describe myself as 
a natural pianist,” says Klas¬ 
sen, who practises at least 
four hours a day. “There’s a 
lot of frustration involved but 
it doesn’t detract from the fi¬ 
nal goal.” 

In August, Klassen will 
marry UVic linguistics grad 
Jennifer Cowan. Then it’s on 
to UBC, a master’s degree 
and a professional career that 
combines performance and 
teaching. At least, that’s the 
plan. “It was a surprise that 
I came here,” he laughs, “so, 
I suspect, nothing will hap¬ 
pen as planned.” 
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Lieutenant Governor's Silver Medal 

MBA "a great investment" 
for top master's grad 


This spring, UVic MBA 
student Valerie Gibbs will have 
something unique in her fam¬ 
ily— a Lieutenant Governors 
Silver Medal. 

But that doesn’t mean that 
the other students in her fam¬ 
ily — her husband and eldest 
son both attend UVic and her 
younger son goes to high 
school—wont soon have aca¬ 
demic awards of their own. “I 
like to think that I’m a role 
model for my kids,” says 
Gibbs. “After all, they’ve always 
believed in going to university 
because that’s what their par¬ 
ents have done.” 

Gibbs’ university career 
started in 1994, when she 
decided to take an under¬ 
graduate degree in health in¬ 
formation science at UVic. 
“At age 35, I moved into 
UVic family housing with my 
husband and two kids,” Gibbs 


recalls. “And right after I fin¬ 
ished that degree I decided I 
wanted to take my MBA.” Her 
graduate fellowship from the 
university and support from 
her employer, CroMedica Glo¬ 
bal Inc., helped her to succeed. 

“As part of my course work 
I completed a consulting 
project for a group of doctors 
who wanted to investigate the 
feasibility of a privately run 
colon cancer screening serv¬ 
ice,” says Gibbs. “Even 
though I was working at the 
time, CroMedica offered me 
a flexible schedule and gave 
me the time off I needed to 
complete the project.” 

It was because of her top- 
quality work on such projects 
that Gibbs was nominated 
for the medal. “I was so 
thrilled when I found out 
that the faculty wanted to 
nominate me,” says Gibbs. “I 


didn’t think I’d actually win 
but I sure was excited that my 
business profs thought 
enough of me to put my 
name forward.” 

Today Gibbs works as 
CroMedica’s manager of pro¬ 
posals and information proc¬ 
esses. She says the knowledge 
that she gained at UVic was in¬ 
valuable. 

“The health informatics 
degree teaches you how to 
capture data and transform it 
into information for sound 
decision-making,” says Gibbs. 
“Both degrees really support 
critical thinking, although 
the MBA is much more case 
based and has expanded my 
skills to applications beyond 
the health care sector. Look¬ 
ing back, I think that the 
MBA was a great investment 
in my future.” 

Gibbs 


Law Society Gold Medal 

Law grad has front row seat 
at Canada's top court 


At 25, Benjamin Berger 
is already a legal beagle. 
This month he graduates 
from UVic law with its 
prestigious gold medal for 
high marks. Then he’ll 
move to Ottawa and spend 
the next year clerking for 
the Chief Justice of Canada, 
Beverley McLachlin. 

“Being a clerk is a lot like 
being a legal assistant,” 
Berger explains. “I expect to 
be doing a fair amount of re¬ 
search and writing. This is 


actually the third year run¬ 
ning that a UVic law grad 
has been chosen by the chief 
justice so that’s pretty inter¬ 
esting and reflects well on 
the program.” 

Actually, what’s really in¬ 
teresting is how Berger 
ended up at UVic in the first 
place. It all began when he 
was taking his undergradu¬ 
ate degree in religious stud¬ 
ies at the University of 
Alberta and went to hear 
UVic law professor John 


Berger 



McLaren’s lecture. 

“He spoke about religion, 
law, and society,” Berger re¬ 
calls. “The way he spoke 
piqued my interest, so after 
the lecture I approached 
him. He was such an engag¬ 
ing and warm fellow that I 
liked him immediately and 
that’s what made me start 
thinking seriously about at¬ 
tending UVic. 

“Oh sure, I looked at 
other law schools but when 
I did my research it was 
UVic’s philosophy of‘law in 
society,’ its collegial environ¬ 
ment, and its flexibility that 
made the difference.” 

Once he arrived at UVic, 
Berger not only became one 
of the law faculty’s top stu¬ 
dents, and president of the 
Law Students’ Society, he 
was also a student fellow at 
the Centre for Studies in Re¬ 
ligion and Society. 

Now that he’s finished his 
student life, and is about to 
embark on his one-year term 
as a clerk, he’s already mak¬ 
ing plans. He’s entertaining 
thoughts of being called to 
the bar and going to gradu¬ 
ate school. Eventually he’d 
like to teach. 

“The impact that profes¬ 
sors can have in a law school 
and throughout the system 
really attracts me,” says 
Berger. “Not only do they 
have a direct influence on 
Canadian law through 
teaching, but they also have 
lots of opportunity to do im¬ 
portant research.” 



Jubilee Medal - Science 

Grad sees stars in his future 


WHEN Louis DESROCHES WAS a Mon¬ 
treal high school student there was a solar 
eclipse that prompted his physics teacher 
to set up pin-hole cameras to let every¬ 
body observe the phenomenon. 

The eclipse — along with a love of sci¬ 
ence fiction — ignited a fascination with 
astronomy that has helped Desroches earn 
the UVic Jubilee Medal for Science after 
recording the faculty’s top GPA (8.92) on 
the way to his honours degree in physics 
and astronomy. 

It’s been a good spring for Desroches. 
In April, he won the prestigious Julie 
Payette-NSERC Research Scholarship 
worth $25,000 a year for two years. The 
scholarship, renewable after two years, will 
support his doctoral studies in astrophysics 
beginning this fall at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

An outstanding GPA is even more im¬ 
pressive given his grueling exam schedules 
—four tests in the first five days of the 
winter timetable, three in four days in the 
spring. Desroches says his success comes 
from his approach to lectures and labs. “A 


lot of people will copy notes and try to 
learn (the material) later. For me it’s easier 
to learn it right then and there. Then when 
I go to study for final exams I’m not learn¬ 
ing it for the first time.” 

During one of his co-op work-terms 
he studied asteroids and comets at NASA’s 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory in California, 
but the whole idea of co-op was some¬ 
thing Desroches rejected at first. “I was 
thinking, what’s the point? It just adds an¬ 
other year. But it was the best decision I 
ever made. It’s a completely different level 
of education. It’s something you can’t get 
by just sitting in a classroom.” 

There isn’t a lot of spare time on his 
schedule, but Desroches still enjoys a good 
science fiction story. The imaginative appeal 
is similar to the sense of wonder inspired by 
images from the Hubble Space Telescope. 

“It’s kind of wild to think about it, to 
imagine the scale of these things,” 
Desroches says of the Hubble pictures and 
the wonders of the universe. “People might 
regard science fiction as ludicrous and yet 
sometimes it’s actually not that far-fetched.” 

Desroches 
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Honourable mentions 

Seven lifetime achievers will become honorary UVic graduates 
at this weeks convocation ceremonies. They are: 



Payette 

Julie Payette 

Astronaut 

Julie Payette is Canada’s second 
woman in space and the first Cana¬ 
dian to participate in the International 
Space Station assembly mission and 
to enter the station itself. Diversely 
talented, Payette holds an engineer¬ 
ing degree from McGill University 
and a master’s of applied science from 
the University of Toronto. She has 


Davies 

founded her own art and technology 
research company, Immersence Inc. 
Throughout her award-winning ca¬ 
reer she has continued to redefine the 
digital art form. Among her many 
works are Osmose (1995) and 
Ephemere (1998), both world-re¬ 
nowned for their technical innova¬ 
tion and powerful effect on 
participants. (Doctor of Fine Arts, 
June 5, 12:30 p.m.) 


Dr. Julia Levy 

Immunologist/entrepreneur 

Julia Levy, an immunologist in 
UBC’s department of microbiology, 
is one of the pioneers of B.C.’s bio¬ 
technology industry. Twenty-one 
years ago she co-founded Quadra 
Logic Technologies, or QLT, a leader 
in the development of light-activated 
drug therapies. Among its many suc¬ 
cessful products is Visudyne, used to 
treat age-related macular degenera¬ 
tion. This pioneer drug was approved 
in 35 countries, making it the most 
successful opthalmic product launch 
on record. Levy served at QLT s presi¬ 
dent and CEO until last year and is 
now chairman of GeneMax Pharma¬ 
ceuticals Inc. in Vancouver. Her many 
honours include 2000 Pacific Canada 
Entrepreneur of the Year. (Doctor of 
Science, June 6, 10 a.m.) 

Peter C. Newman 

Journalist/writer 

One of Canadas foremost journal¬ 
ists and writers, Peter C. Newman 
has for the last 50 years offered in¬ 
valuable and often irreverent insight 



Axworthy 

logged more than 700 hours of flight 
time and holds a multi-engine com¬ 
mercial pilot licence. Payette plays 
piano and has sung with the Mon¬ 
treal Symphonic Orchestra Chamber 
Choir, the Piacere Vocale in Switzer¬ 
land and the Tafelmusik Baroque 
Orchestra Choir in Toronto. She’s also 
fluent in French and English and con¬ 
versational in Spanish, Italian and 
Russian. (Doctor of Science, June 5, 
9 a.m.) 

Char Davies 

Digital artist 

Fusing art and technology, Char 
Davies is a world leader in digital and 
virtual reality art. She earned a visual 
arts degree from UVic in 1978 and 
in 1987 became founding director of 
visual research at Softimage Inc. in 
Montreal, which produces 3-D ani¬ 
mation software used extensively in 
the film industry. After the company 
was sold to Microsoft in 1997 she 


Levy 

Dr. Lloyd Axworthy 

Politician and academic 

Lloyd Axworthy is currently direc¬ 
tor of the Liu Centre for the Study 
of Global Issues at UBC but is best 
known to Canadians for his 21- 
year career as a Liberal MP repre¬ 
senting Winnipeg-Fort Garry. He 
held several cabinet portfolios, in¬ 
cluding Employment and Immi¬ 
gration, Transport, Status of 
Women, and Human Resources 
Development. During his tenure as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs he be¬ 
came internationally known as an 
advocate for human security issues, 
such as the banning of landmines. 
He left public life in 2000. 
Axworthy, who holds a PhD in 
political science from Princeton 
University, continues to be in¬ 
volved in international matters and 
lectures widely in Canada, the U.S. 
and abroad. (Doctor of Laws, June 
5, 4 p.m.) 


Newman 

into the political, economic, histori¬ 
cal, cultural and social aspects of Ca¬ 
nadian life. As editor of Macleans 
magazine, editor-in-chief of the To¬ 
ronto Star , a columnist in the Na¬ 
tional Post and an interviewer on 
Global TV, Newman is at his best 
telling anecdotes and making fun of 


Canadian politicians. He’s also the 
author of a dozen bestselling books 
and his many honours include the 
Order of Canada and election to the 
Canadian News Hall of Fame. He 
served as a writing professor at UVic 
from 1986-90. (Doctor of Laws, 
June 6, 2:30 p.m.) 

Dr. Robert Murray 

Microbiologist 

Known affectionately as the “father 
of Canadian microbiology” Robert 
(Bob) Murray has had a profound in¬ 
fluence on his field and on Canadian 
science in general. He spent his en¬ 
tire career at the University of West¬ 
ern Ontario and is considered a 
world authority on microbial tax¬ 
onomy, bacterial ultrastructure and 
the function of bacterial cell surfaces 
— the foundation for the modern 
field of antimicrobial therapy. As the 
first president of the Canadian Soci¬ 
ety of Microbiology, he was the driv¬ 
ing force behind its successful 
growth. He was also active in inter¬ 
national organizations and served as 
the first Canadian president of the 
American Society of Microbiology. 
(Doctor of Science, June 7, 10 a.m.) 

Loreen Vandekerkhove 

Community volunteer 

Loreen Vandekerkhove is a tireless 
philanthropist who has been volun¬ 
teering her expertise as a business¬ 
woman in the Victoria community 
for more than 30 years. Through 
the Vandekerkhove Family Foun¬ 
dation, she ensures that a myriad 
of charitable causes receive recog¬ 
nition and support from the Vic¬ 
toria community. The foundation’s 
leadership, in offering matching 
dollars for worthy causes, spurs 
Victoria residents to dig deep to 
help no less than 24 charities. She 
has a particular fondness for causes 
that assist the marginalized, and 
has been a powerful supporter of 
charities that focus on women and 
children. Vandekerkhove is a long¬ 
time friend and supporter of UVic’s 
Centre for Studies in Religion and 
Society. (Doctor of Laws, June 7, 
2:30 p.m.) 



Murray 


Vandekerkhove 














Thesis delves into friendships 
among troubled girls 


JILL NlCOL KNOWS HER pas¬ 
sion. She loves working with 
troubled youth, and wants to 
help young offenders get the 
most comprehensive treat¬ 
ment possible. So Nicol, who 
graduates from UVic this 
month with a master’s in edu¬ 
cational psychology, picked a 
thesis topic that will do just 
that. 

Nicol examined friendship 
quality and loneliness in fe¬ 
male juvenile delinquents, an 
area that has barely been 
touched on before. “There 
wasn’t a lot of research on fe¬ 
male young offenders and their 
friendships,” she says. “It’s 
quite useful to understand the 
way these girls are different 
than young male offenders, 


and the ways these girls’ friend¬ 
ships affect them. But because 
there are fewer girls in the sys¬ 
tem, it’s easy to lump boys and 
girls together, and most of the 
prior research was for males.” 

She distributed question¬ 
naires to girls at four custody 
centres in B.C. and Alberta, 
and discovered that female 
young offenders are most likely 
to identify by insecure attach¬ 
ment style, meaning they had 
low friendship quality and 
high loneliness scores. These 
results show that girls require 
different treatment than boys 
and Nicol hopes to publish her 
thesis to help improve treat¬ 
ment programs. 

Nicol, who has been a drug 
and alcohol counsellor at the 


Burnaby Youth Secure and 
Open Custody Centres during 
the last year while conducting 
her research, is drawn to psy¬ 
chology because of the chal¬ 
lenge, and because it helps her 
understand her own job bet¬ 
ter. “I’ve always wanted to 
work in corrections,” she says. 
“When I was a youth worker I 
wanted to work with the kids 
who are the most high-risk.” 

In the future, Nicol hopes 
to do a PhD in forensic or 
criminal psychology, but for 
now, is happy making a dif¬ 
ference at her job. “The best 
part is seeing the kids get out 
of jail and go on to make big 
changes. It’s challenging, and 
every kid is different. It’s very 
rewarding work.” 


Maxwell Cameron Award in Education (Elementary) 

Elementary teacher enjoys 
"freedom to try almost anything" 


AT THE END of her four- 
month teaching internship, 
Sharon Goodman, winner of 
this year’s Maxwell Cameron 
Award in elementary educa¬ 
tion, was treated to an after¬ 
noon-long tribute from her 
Gordon Head Elementary 
Grade 5 class. While her stu¬ 
dents honoured her with 
skits, dance, speeches, poems 

Goodman 


and a video, Goodman sat on 
a chair with a box of Kleenex 
and cried. 

“I was extremely fortunate 
in that my mentoring teacher 
gave me the freedom to try 
almost anything,” says 
Goodman. That involved 
dusting off the school’s uku¬ 
leles, which had gone unused 
for at least a dozen years, and 


establishing a ukulele choir. 

“We learned campfire 
songs,” says Goodman. “The 
vice-principal brought in a fake 
campfire that we set up in the 
gym, the kids brought in sleep¬ 
ing bags and teddy bears, and 
we sang around the campfire 
and sipped hot chocolate.” 

Before entering UVic’s 
education program, Good¬ 
man had spent 18 years as a 
speech language pathologist 
in schools and then in private 
practice. “For many years I 
really wanted to be in a school 
but not as an itinerant special¬ 
ist.” So she made the move, 
enrolling in UVic despite the 
uncertainty and financial sac¬ 
rifice that entailed. 

Goodman looks at it not 
so much as a career change 
as a broadening of scope. 
“My skills and training as a 
speech-language pathologist 
really enhance my work as a 
teacher and vice versa,” she 
explains. “The two go hand 
in hand.” 

Goodman is currently 
working as an integration sup¬ 
port teacher at Cordova Bay 
Elementary. 




Bustard 

Degree is a slam dunk 
for Vikes star 


YOU’D THINK THAT Keith Bustard, a four¬ 
time Academic All Canadian and captain 
of the Vikes basketball team would have a 
lot to say about his accomplishments at 
UVic. Not so. 

After five years as a star on the court, 
Bustard graduates this June on the dean’s 
honour roll with a business degree and a 
modest attitude that has gained him rec¬ 
ognition both on and off the court. 

Bustard’s basketball career at UVic 
evolved into everything a coach could hope 
for. Since joining the Vikes team in 1997, 
the guard/forward has steadily improved 
and gained rapport with his teammates and 
coaches. “In my first couple of years I was 
always looking for someone else to make 
the big plays,” he says. “This year I finally 
realized that it had become my job and I 
began taking key shots.” 

Bustard’s quiet leadership is evident 


both on and off the court. He balanced~a 
full course load, practices and games, and 
volunteer work coaching basketball and 
speaking to kids about staying in school. 
His philosophy is simple: the amount of 
work you put into something is what you 
get out of it. 

It’s a philosophy that has served Bustard 
well. This year, he was named to the univer¬ 
sity’s Blue and Gold Circle for academic and 
community achievement, and picked up an 
honorable mention All Canadian tide at the 
Canadian Interuniversity Sport basketball 
championships. 

However, there’s more to life than 
hoops, says Bustard, who is travelling 
through Europe this summer. He hasn’t 
thought much beyond that, but hints he 
might like to return to UVic one day to 
study environmental law — and coach 
basketball. 


MAJOR MEDAL WINNERS 


Governor General’s Gold Medal 

(top PhD/all faculties) 

Maidie Hilmo, English 

Lieutenant Governor’s Silver Medal (thesis) 

(top master’s, thesis/all faculties) 

Dean Lowe, electrical & computer engineering 

Lieutenant Governor’s Silver Medal (other than thesis) 

(top master’s, other than thesis/all faculties) 

Valerie Gibbs, business 

Governor General’s Silver Medal 

(top undergraduate, all faculties) 

Jonathan Klassen, music 


Jubilee Medal for Humanities 

Johanna Hood, Pacific & Asian studies 

Jubilee Medal for Science 

Louis Desroches, physics & astronomy 

Jubilee Medal for Social Sciences 

Carolyn Ramsey, anthropology 

Maxwell A. Cameron Memorial Medals (Education) 

Sharon Goodman (elementary) 

Ryan Sikkes (secondary) 

Canadian Society for Mechanical Engineering Award 

Jordan Haas, mechanical engineering 


Computer Science Graduation Medal 

Alison Meynert 

IEEE Victoria Section Gold Medal in Computer 
Engineering 

Sina Noureddin 

IEEE Victoria Section Gold Medal in Electrical 
Engineering 

Alexis Eller 

Law Society Gold Medal 

Benjamin Berger 

Victoria Gold Medal (Fine Arts) 

Jonathan Klassen, music 
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Saanich mayor dispels old B.C. Ferries myth 


T wenty years ago, the turbu¬ 
lent history of B.C. Ferries 
appealed to history grad Frank 
Leonard. Armed with a small 
scholarship, he planned post¬ 
graduate work on the impact 
of the fleet on Victoria manu¬ 


facturers, as Islanders trucked 
in products from the Lower 
Mainland at the expense of 
local businesses. 

But his master’s thesis lan¬ 
guished when Leonard was 
elected to Saanich Council 


for 10 years and then became 
the municipality's mayor 
(hes currently wrapping up 
his second three-year term). 
He resurrected his thesis two 
years ago and found it “dated 
and boring. It sounded like a 


Statistics Canada paper, not 
a university paper.” 

Searching for an alterna¬ 
tive topic, he revisited a 
much-repeated origin theory 
about the ferries — that then- 
Premier W.A.C. Bennett cre¬ 
ated the provincial fleet in 
response to a crippling strike 
in 1958 by private service- 
providers Canadian Pacific 
and Blackball. “I just didn’t 
believe the ferries started that 
way,” says Leonard, “No one’s 
as cynical about a politician 
as another politician.” 

After poring over Ben¬ 
nett’s personal papers and 
talking to former politicians 
who served with the flam¬ 
boyant premier, Leonard 
confirmed his suspicions. 

“Bennett was meeting 
with groups, talking with peo¬ 
ple and teasing them about 
starting his own ferry service 
two years before the strike 
happened. He didn’t want to 
be seen as a champion of pub¬ 
lic enterprise so he waited 
until an occasion arose that 
permitted him to take action 

Leonard, at the B.C. 

Maritime Museum. 



Engineering grad lives life in the fast lane 


IT’S BEEN A LONG, busy road 
for Rob Fiorentino. With five 
co-op terms and a five-year de¬ 
gree in mechanical engineering 
under his belt, Fiorentino is 
also a co-founder of UVic’s 


first Engineering Formula 
SAE team. 

The 14-member team 
spent the last year-and-a-half 
generating faculty support, 
seeking funding, and design¬ 


ing and building a formula- 
style, open cockpit race car 
from the ground up. “My last 
year was pretty tough, but I 
guess anything that’s worth it 
doesn’t come at a small 


price.” He estimates that each 
team member put in an av¬ 
erage of 22 hours per week, 
on top of school. 

Their time paid off, and 
Fiorentino was one of 11 
team members who made the 
74-hour trip to the North 
America Formula SAE, held 
May 15-19 in Detroit. The 
competition includes design, 
fabrication, marketing and, 
of course, racing. 

UVic’s car, which can ac¬ 
celerate from zero to 100 
kph in three seconds, placed 
fifth out of 32 in the rookie 
category, but didn’t race in 
the final event because of 
rain. “We do believe we 
could have come first,” says 
Fiorentino, “but because of 
the weather only half the 
teams got to race.” 

Despite his busy schedule, 
Fiorentino found time to vol¬ 
unteer as a counsellor for Rain¬ 
bows, an organization that 
helps kids deal with the loss of 
a parent via death or divorce. 

This summer, Fiorentino 
plans to finally take it easy. 
He’s returning to his home¬ 
town of Cranbrook for a few 
weeks before heading off to 
Red Deer, Alberta, where he’s 
secured a job as an oil field 
engineer with Schlumberger, 
a worldwide oil company. 

He leaves future UVic 
engineers a road to follow. 
“It’s pretty gratifying to feel 
like you’ve really accom¬ 
plished something and left a 
legacy as part of the original 
2002 Formula SAE team.” 


Fiorentino and the Formula SAE car. 



without offending his support 
coalition of chambers of com¬ 
merce and businesses,” says 
Leonard. “He actually ended 
the strike the traditional way 
— with a court order. It was 
another two years before B.C. 
Ferries was actually estab¬ 
lished and yet the origin myth 
persists.” 

Despite his busy schedule 
(Leonard also teaches a small 
business management course 
through continuing studies), 
and the requirement to pass 


a third-year French class to 
demonstrate his proficiency 
to conduct research in a sec¬ 
ond language, he’s sorry his 
master’s studies are over. 

“There’s a let-down. I en¬ 
joyed the dynamic of chal¬ 
lenging my own ideas.” His 
seminar partners were “my 
daughter’s age, but they were 
very good. They accepted 
me, even though during class 
breaks I was the only guy in 
the hallway wearing a tie and 
talking on my cell phone.” 



Ferguson 


Grad's research 
seeks the 
"missing sink" 

Ever SINCE HE WAS LITTLE, Paul Ferguson had wanted 
to be an archaeologist. But after completing second year 
at UVic he made surprising discovery about himself. 

“I found that I enjoyed physical geography and earth 
sciences more than anthropology,” he says. “The focus 
of earth sciences is more on the earth in its entirety, a 
system of which people are only a part.” 

Ferguson switched majors and graduates from UVic 
this month with a degree in earth and ocean sciences. For 
the past three years he’s been specializing in environmen¬ 
tal geochemistry — and loving every minute of it. 

“I spent about 50 hours a week on my thesis this last 
semester,” he says. “It was really challenging, so I en¬ 
joyed putting in the time.” 

He completed the thesis on Holocene carbon accu¬ 
mulation in Nova Scotia lakes after spending last July 
in the field. Using seismic reflection methods, he gen¬ 
erated sound profiles of the sediment to determine the 
total amount of sediments and carbon that has accu¬ 
mulated during the last 10,000 years. 

His work, supervised by Dr. Kevin Telmer, may help 
researchers uncover the “missing sink” of carbon dioxide 
that’s thought to exist in the northern hemisphere. “Each 
year, humans release enormous amounts of C0 2 into 
the atmosphere,” he explains. “Most of this carbon is 
absorbed by the oceans and atmosphere but there’s a re¬ 
maining portion that’s unaccounted for. Lake sediments 
may contain a significant portion of this missing carbon.” 

This summer, Ferguson will spend more time on 
the water, examining the mercury, lead and carbon cycle 
in southern Vancouver Island lakes and reservoirs. He’ll 
also present his research at the Canadian Geophysical 
Union’s annual meeting and the American Society of 
Limnology and Oceanography conferences. Then he’ll 
head to the University of Ottawa to work on a PhD in 
the same field. 
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Stage play portrays colonial history of Namgis First Nation 


Laura Cranmer had more on 
her mind than her masters in cur¬ 
riculum studies when she defended 
her thesis April 2. Cranmer, a 
Namgis First Nations student, also 
had to consider the debut perform¬ 
ance of her stage play. 

DP's Colonial Cabaret , a two-act 
play dealing with themes of colo¬ 
nization, identity and healing, is 
Cranmer’s thesis, and took four 
years of research to complete. 


Cranmer examined her lived expe¬ 
riences and relationships and wrote 
the play as a way of expressing the 
colonial history of her people. 

“I wanted to create a frame large 
enough to contain the unseen 
forces and influences that shaped 
my identity as a colonized Namgis 
woman,” says Cranmer. 

The Canada Council has 
granted her $20,000 to support 
the collaborative work between the 



Hood 


Jubilee Medal - Humanities 


Degree enhances grad's 
love affair with Asia 


Johanna Hood, winner of this 

years Jubilee Medal in the humani¬ 
ties, fell in love with Asia on a Grade 
11 Rotary exchange in Japan. “I was 
in a Japanese school, and all the les¬ 
sons were in Japanese,” she says. “At 
first it was a bit of a shock, but I 
was fascinated by the challenge of 
being able to get along, doing the 
normal day-to-day things in such a 
different culture.” 

She’s been moving back and 
forth between Canada and Asia ever 
since. 

After completing Grade 12 at 
Southern Okanagan Secondary, 
Hood returned to Asia to attend Li 
Po Chun United World College in 
Hong Kong. Then it was back to 
Canada for a year studying inter¬ 
national development at the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto before spending 
two years studying Mandarin in 


two groups of aboriginal artists in¬ 
volved in her thesis play at the 2002 
International Human Science Re¬ 
search Conference, taking place at 
UVic June 19-22. The conference 
will host representatives from more 
than 19 countries and focus on 
methods of qualitative research. 

“I can’t think of a more appro¬ 
priate venue in which to perform a 
First Nations play,” Cranmer says. 
“The content reveals insight about 


the connection between our shared 
colonial history and our present-day 
challenges in terms of healing, and 
these are issues for aboriginal peo¬ 
ple worldwide.” 

With two poems and an essay 
published this year, Cranmer’s ar¬ 
tistic voice is growing. “Now that 
I’ve seen my own work in an an¬ 
thology I’m thinking I want to do 
more of this,” she says. 

This summer Cranmer hopes to 


have the play published, and en¬ 
courages other First Nations writ¬ 
ers to do the same. “Writing was a 
way into myself,” she says. 

Cranmer’s academic interests have 
led to a job at Malaspina College, 
where Cranmer teaches in a program 
that focuses on the history of First Na¬ 
tions’ oppression. “I love what I’m 
doing at Malaspina because it ties in 
with my own experience,” she says. 
“I know I have a lot to offer.” 


Nanjing. 

Two years ago she came to 
UVic, where she has concentrated 
on contemporary Chinese litera¬ 
ture. “The professors have been so 
wonderful,” she enthuses. “So 
challenging and also so support- 

• n 

ive. 

Hood has also been involved in 
student affairs, organizing a series 
of “Travel Diaries” lunchtime talks 
by students and assisting in Pacific 
and Asian studies course union 
activities. 

Looking ahead, Hood plans to 
return to China, participating in 
an internship program co-spon¬ 
sored by the Canadian Chinese 
Business Council and the Depart¬ 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Inter¬ 
national Trade, during which she’ll 
spend six months working in a 
Chinese company. 


embrace 


chanae 


We do. We’re TELUS. Change is at the heart of who 
we are, and what we do for our customers. That’s why 
we are reinventing ourselves for the future. A future 
where data, voice, wireless and the Internet converge 
to take you places you’ve never been. Welcome to the 
new TELUS.telus.com 


^Ttelus* 

the future is friendly® 


UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program 


The UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available FREE OF CHARGE to 
i UVic employees & eligible dependants 

Counselling is completely CONFIDENTIAL 
^ and available at several OFF-CAMPUS locations 

T«t hwwj fatfo tit tta oto? 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

• All regular/continuing employees 
• All temporary/visiting/sessional employees 
appointed for a minimum of 3 months at 0.5 FTE or 
more (including grant & agency employees) 
• Dependant family members anywhere in Canada 
• UVic Retirees Association members 


Call UVic’s EFAP service provider 

INTERLOCK 1-800-663-9099 

http://web.uvic.ca/efap 



mm 



Tony 

Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 
Former member, 
UVic Board of 
Pension Trustees 



J. Mark 
Gouws, 

CFP, CLU, ChFC 


RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
June 2002 

Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 






Age 55 60 65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

♦Minimum Payout 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$119 $139 $167 

$167,390 $139,401 $116,841 

$198 

$98,706 

$308 

$93,969 

$327 

$85,797 

$365 

$75,671 

Accelerated Payout: 

Income over 5 years $948 

Income over 10 years $548 

Income over 15 years $410 

Total 5 year payout 
Total 10 year payout 
Total 15 year payout 

$56,880 

$65,760 

$73,800 


♦Based on best current guaranteed rate of 5.80%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of investments 
are available. 


Life Annuities: 

Age 55 

60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

...payments cease at death 

$309 

$341 

$388 

$434 

$461 

$522 

$617 

...10 years guaranteed 

$304 

$332 

$367 

$395 

$409 

$436 

$476 

Female 








...payments cease at death 

$290 

$314 

$350 

$385 

$407 

$458 

$535 

...10 years guaranteed 

$287 

$309 

$339 

$365 

$380 

$410 

$456 

Joint Life: 10 yrs guaranteed 

$268 

$285 

$309 

$332 

$346 

$375 

$431 

Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 



Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 


Life Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request. If you would like a personalized illustration or 
a copy of "Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities" please phone or write: 402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W 1G2 

phone (250) 385-3636 fax: (250) 385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca 

SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD building better retirement incomes since 1974 
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Thursday, June 13 

President's Fitwalk Noon-1 
p.m. Walk around the Ring 
Road dressed for the theme 
“Health Through Humour.” 
Meet at the University Cen¬ 
tre. 721-8721 


Sunday, June 16 

Bandfest 2002 2 p.m. Grand 
Finale Concert . The Naden 
Band of the Maritime Forces 
Pacific, Royal Canadian Artil¬ 
lery Band (Edmonton) and 
Central Band of the Can¬ 
adian Forces (Ottawa). Uni¬ 
versity Centre Farquhar 
Auditorium. Tickets $22/24. 
704-2622 


Tuesday, June 18 

Women's Network Meeting 

Noon-1 p.m. Meet other 
UVic women for interesting 
discussions. Bring your lunch. 
Strong Bldg., room Cl 14. 

721-6163 


Friday, June 21 

Brown Bag Lunch - India 12- 

1 p.m. Dr. Budd Hall & Dr. 
Ted Reicken, UVic, will give 
an informal talk and short 
video about a recent trip to 
India for the 20th anniversary 
celebrations of Participatory 
Research in Asia. Strong 
Bldg., room Cl 22. 721-7766 

EVENTS UVic 

online at www.uvic.ca/events 


New medical, continuing studies buildings get green light ... cont'd from p. 1 


UVics board also approved the 
design for a new continuing studies 
facility. The 3,934 square-metre, 
three-storey building will contain 
16 classrooms, two computer-as¬ 
sisted language labs and office 
space that consolidates staff and fa¬ 
cilities now scattered throughout 
the campus. 

“The addition of these two 
buildings to the UVic campus gives 
the university a tremendous boost 
in its capacity to offer programs that 
directly engage and benefit mem¬ 
bers of the community,” says UVic 
President Dr. David Turpin. 

“A key aspect of UVic’s strate¬ 
gic plan is community involve¬ 


ment. The medical students study¬ 
ing in the new medical building 
will put their knowledge to use 
here and in communities through¬ 
out Vancouver Island. The new 
continuing studies building will 
provide more opportunities for 
courses and programs that meet the 
unique education needs of the lo¬ 
cal community.” 

Located at the intersection of Ring 
and Gabriola roads, the new build¬ 
ing will be self-financed by the divi¬ 
sion of continuing studies. Construc- 
tion is scheduled to begin in 
November 2002 and the building will 
be open for students by January 2004. 

“Our continuing studies pro¬ 


grams already serve more than 
13,000 people in Greater Victoria 
each year. A major factor limiting 
program growth is the lack of class¬ 
room space at the university,” says 
Wayne Brunsdon, manager of ad- 


Over half of the cars heading to 
campus each day contain just one 
person and UVic wants to develop 
a strategy to encourage commuters 
to use different forms of transpor¬ 
tation. 

Victoria consultant Boulevard 
Transportation Group has been ap¬ 
pointed to assist UVic in develop¬ 
ing a transportation demand 
management (TDM) strategy for 
the campus in collaboration with 
on- and off-campus organizations 
and associations. 

“UVic wants to reduce the 
number of single occupancy vehicles 
coming to campus and take a lead¬ 
ership role in managing the trans¬ 
portation demand associated with 
the potential growth of the univer¬ 
sity,” says sustainability coordinator 
Lynn Howse. “Collaboration with 
regional governments to develop an 
effective transportation demand 
management strategy is a stated ob¬ 
jective in UVics new strategic plan.” 

A TDM steering committee, in¬ 
cluding representatives from the 
municipalities of Saanich and Oak 
Bay and the Capital Regional Dis¬ 
trict, has already held meetings to 
select the consultant. Invitations 
have been sent to UVic employee 


ministrative services in continuing 
studies. “This new building will 
give us the space we need and put 
many of our staff — including our 
English Language Centre — under 
one roof.” 


groups, student associations, neigh¬ 
bourhood associations, bicycle user 
groups, and other on- and off-cam¬ 
pus organizations to participate on 
a stakeholders advisory committee 
on transportation demand manage¬ 
ment. 

The steering committee will 
seek input from the stakeholders 
advisory committee and provide 
direction for the consultant. A re¬ 
port including TDM goals, con¬ 
cerns, and evaluation criteria is 
expected by mid-fall with comple¬ 
tion of the final strategy targeted 
for next summer. 

The UVic campus has experi¬ 
enced an annual enrolment growth 
rate of 2.5 per cent over the past 10 
years. For planning purposes, the 
university is assuming an average 
annual increase in enrolment of two 
per cent over the next 15 years. 

“This is a really positive step to¬ 
wards lessening the reliance on cars 
as the primary means of transpor¬ 
tation to UVic and could lead to 
enriched partnerships between 
UVic and Saanich for infrastructure 
for alternate forms of transporta¬ 
tion,” says Saanich councillor and 
Bike to Work Society president 
David Cubberley. 


in memoria 


With a sense of deep sorrow the staff of purchasing services learned of 
the death of Joyce Houghton from cancer on May 11. Her passing is a 
great loss to the department and to the university at large. Joyce had just 
received her 30-year service award from the president last year. 

Joyce joined purchasing as departmental secretary in December 1971 
when IBM's Magcard was the electronic word processor of the day. Never 
one to shirk a challenge Joyce quickly moved purchasing into the next 
generation with the Magtape version and was soon teaching many other 
secretaries on campus how to benefit from this new innovation. 

Joyce moved to housing services for a few years but returned to 
purchasing when the opportunity arose. Purchasing had moved into the 
computer age and Joyce was keen to grow with it, and took on the task 
as Lan administrator. When the university adopted the Banner financial 
package Joyce was a working member of the implementation team. 

Working with the consultants and computing services, Joyce worked 
hard tweaking the system, adapting the program and the process to 
improve the work flow. She worked hard to make the EASY system 
easier for others. 

Joyce touched many lives in her 30 years with the university and was 
always available to help in any way she could. She served the university 
well in her unassuming manner. Although she had no immediate family 
in Canada she had many extended families throughout the country. 
Therefore, it was no surprise that the memorial service held in the 
university chapel was filled with friends and acquaintances. 

Submitted by George Smith , former manager of purchasing services. 


University launches 
transportation study 
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New program eases 
transition from campus to career 


Graduation is both exhilarating and 
frightening as grads face the transi¬ 
tion from campus to career. Co-op, 
combining study with work terms, 
provides employment and valuable 
contacts before graduation for 30 
per cent of UVic students. 

But career assistance is also 
available to students and grads who 
don’t participate in the co-op pro¬ 
gram. UVic career services has 
launched the Applied Career Tran¬ 
sitions (ACT) project, which will 
provide upcoming and recent grads 
with the skills they need to iden¬ 
tify employment opportunities, 
contact potential employers and 
gain on-the-job experience. 

“For four years, ACT s predeces¬ 
sor, the Career Search Internship Pro¬ 
gram, was enormously successful in 
helping grads find work,” says career 
services manager Jennifer Margison. 
“But due to changes in participant eli¬ 
gibility criteria, it no longer qualifies 
for federal funding. While finding re¬ 
placement funding presents us with 
a bit of a challenge, it also gives us 
the opportunity to expand our serv¬ 
ices through ACT to include not only 
grads, but future grads.” 

Students participating in ACT 
will attend a series of classroom ses¬ 
sions supported by one-on-one 
coaching to develop their decision¬ 
making, networking, negotiation 
and interview skills, and guide 
their career search process. Stu¬ 
dents and grads will also have the 
option of negiotiating further 
mentorship and/or internship with 
potential employers. 

Career services is currendy taking 
names of graduating students and 
recent grads who want to participate 
in the next ACT project, expected to 
begin in September. “UVic has always 
been at the forefront of providing its 
students with experiential learning 


opportunities and it remains an im¬ 
portant objective in the university’s 
strategic plan,” says Ian Robertson, 
ACT coordinator. “ACT will build on 
that tradition to break new ground 


in helping students make the transi¬ 
tion from university to career.” 

For more information on ACT, 
contact Robertson or Paula Pothier 
at 472-4286. 



Taking care of business 

Departmental generosity produced some lovely art for the faculty of business. 
As a reward for having the highest participation rate during the 2001 United 
Way campus campaign, the faculty gets to hang an original work by Sandy 
Bligh, a supervisor in research accounting, in its office. Bligh (foreground), who 
took up painting 15 years ago, donated the work to the campaign. Lisa Russell 
(left), the faculty's campaign co-ordinator, and acting dean Dr. Craig Pinder get 
to choose where to hang it. 



UVic Bookstore 


www.uvicbookstore.ca 


8:30 - 5:00 Monday to Friday 
11:00 - 5:00 Saturday 


THE GERMAINE EARLY CHILDHOOD CENTRE 



offers preschool kindergarten program 
"Sing Spell Read and Write" 

Kodaly music method, art, math and science 
Home environment (fully licensed) 

3945 Lexington Ave. (Gordon Head) 
Franceene Watson B.Ed. (UVic), Director 

Full and halfdays, flexible hours 

721 -1120 fkmw@telus.net 
www3.telus.net/fkmw/ 


ICBC cases on % 

Wills & Estates ■ Real Estate 
Conveyancing ■ Mortgages 
Aboriginal / Native Law & 
the Indian Act 


FIRST INTERVIEW FREE 

JEREMY S.G. 
DONALDSON 

Lawyer / Family Law Mediator 

721-5759 

2558 Sinclair Rd., Victoria V8N 1B8 
stratoliner@home.net 


G ^°'0 'X MSKh ^s 


AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 



3831 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

Open 7 days a week 
10% UVIC STUDENT DISCOUNT 

477-6811 

forgoodmeasure@shaw.ca 


Village Service 

Affordable Automotive Repair 

477-5523 

3845 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

(beside Smugglers’ Cove Pub) 
Student Saver card welcome 




MOHAWK 

Nnr a Promt Part of ttm Husky Tmm 


[23333 

Fill up and save with BCAA 


dfPPER\ 

Locally Owned and Operated 

Mon-Fri 8 am - 9 pm 
Saturday 8 am - 7:30 pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 
3 9K Interac 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 


NEW 

10% Student 
Saver Discount 
Now available 
Monday to Thursday 

(excluding select items) 

YOU BUY FREE DELIVERY 



CADBORO BAY 
INSURANCE 
AGENCY LTD. 


Brian IV. Harriott 

PERSONAL 
HOME & TENANT 
AUTOMOBILE 

2556 Sinclair Road 
Victoria V8N 1B8 
Telephone (250) 477-1355 
Fax (250) 477-1357 



with UVic Student Card 

Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 

10 min. walk from UVic 
2592 Sinclair Road 
477-3098 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet 
Brunch.* 9 95 

Best Sunday brunch in 
Cadboro Bay: 11 am - 2 pm 



Cadboro Bay’s 
Neighbourhood Pub 

Cold Beer & 

Wine Off Sales 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Check our Web page for up-to-date information: 
www.smugglerscove.shawbiz.ca 


Chartwell 
Travel 

OF CADBORO BAY 

Check our prices first! 
The world at your doorstep 
Competitive prices 

Cruises • Package holidays 
Adventure travel 
Business travel 

3826 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

477-3550 


PEOPLES 

DRUG MART 


477-2131 


Cadboro Bay Peoples 
Pharmacy 

Prescriptions (we accept student 
extended Medical Card) 
Drugs and Sundries 
Cards and Gifts 
Telephone Cards 
Films and Photo service 
Photocopying/Fax Service 
Full Service Post Office 

Open Mon-Sat 9-6 pm 
Sun 12-5 pm 
3825 Cadboro Bay Road 



CADBORO BAY’S 
Only Organic Juice Bar 

4 Quality Vitamins 4 Sports Nutrition 
♦ Natural Body Care 4 Natural Foods 

5% student discount 


Cadboro Bay Village 

3838 Cadboro Bay Rd • 472-3346 

Mon-Sat 9 am-5 pm • Sun 10 am-5 pm 
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Jubilee Medal - Social Sciences 


Caves stir grad's passion for 
geological science 


The FIRST TIME Carol 
Ramsey made like Spider- 
Man to descend an under¬ 
ground canyon by straddling 
its narrow walls, she was 
hooked. “I loved it!” recalls 
this year’s Jubilee Medal 


winner for social sciences of 

her first attempt at “bridg- 
• 

mg. 

The anthropology grad is 
hoping for more time under¬ 
ground when she begins her 
graduate studies this fall pur¬ 


suing a master’s of science de¬ 
gree at the University of Shef¬ 
field in England. Its curricu¬ 
lum includes instruction in a 
variety of techniques to recon¬ 
struct the geological past. 

Before coming to UVic in 


her mid-30s, Ramsey was 
more at home on the water. 
For seven years, she worked in 
a variety of positions aboard 
B.C. Ferries, including ap¬ 
prentice marine engineer. “I 
loved the ferries but I felt 
something was missing and I 
wasn’t challenged enough,” 
says Ramsey, who originally 
enrolled as a psychology stu¬ 
dent before switching to an¬ 
thropology. 

She found a role model in 
faculty member Dr. Lisa 
Gould, who also resumed her 
post-secondary studies as a ma¬ 
ture student. “I gave up a good 
job to come back to school and 
I had very set goals. Sometimes 
the courses I wanted just weren’t 
offered,” says Ramsey, who ini¬ 
tially hoped to focus on foren¬ 
sic anthropology. 

Ramsey heads to England 
with a Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Coun¬ 
cil grant along with her medal 
for being the top social sci¬ 
ences student. Aware that 
every trip into a cave causes 
accumulated impact on deli¬ 
cate underground environ¬ 
ments, she’s looking forward 
to conducting work around 
responsible cave research. 
“This work has implications 
for logging practices as well,” 
she says. “There may be spe¬ 
cies in caves that are adversely 
affected by the silt build-up 
caused by nearby logging.” 

Ramsey 



Grad hits the highway for MPS awareness 


E AUDITORIUM LIGHTS 
l, the music comes up and 
roung faces smile on Simon 
Ibell. The former manager of 


the Vikes men’s basketball and 
women’s soccer teams — who 
graduates from UVic this 
month with a degree in leisure 


administration — addresses 
students at St. Michael’s Uni¬ 
versity School. He frequently 
speaks to groups to tell them 
about the obstacle he over¬ 
comes everyday. 

“I may have a disability, 
but that doesn’t make it a 
handicap,” Ibell says, quoting 
Terry Fox. “It’s never stopped 
me from doing what I love. 
I’ve chosen to not worry about 
what I don’t have and instead 
be thankful for all that I do.” 

Ibell was born with mucho- 
polysacharridosis (MPS) II, an 
enzyme deficiency also known 
as Hunter Syndrome. The 
condition has empowered him 
to speak about his disability in 
the community and to organ¬ 
ize the first ever Bike4MPS 
tour. Later this month, Ibell 
will start out on an epic bicy¬ 
cling journey, stretching along 
300 km of road between Port 
Hardy and Victoria. 

It will be a physically de¬ 
manding ride that will chal¬ 
lenge his hearing, breathing 
and joint problems. But he’s 
got a specially outfitted bike 

Ibell 


and will have plenty of inspi¬ 
rational support over the 10- 
day journey. 

Parents Marie and Roger 
Ibell say their son’s attitude 
hasn’t changed since a very 
young age. “Simon strongly 
believes that his so-called 
‘physical imperfection was a 
sign from a higher calling,” 
says Roger. “He believes that 
if you have the will you can 
achieve anything in life.” 

Bike4MPS will help fund 
research for the 1-in-125,000 
who suffer from one of the 
seven different levels of MPS 
in Canada. Ibell hopes to en¬ 
courage his audiences to cre¬ 
ate a positive life against all 
obstacles and disabilities. 

“I’ve always believed in 
the idea that your handicap 
shouldn’t overtake you, no 
matter what it is.” 

The upcoming bike trip is 
only the beginning of Ibell’s 
MPS awareness quest. “I see 
this as a kick off to creating 
awareness for MPS and dis¬ 
abilities across Canada and 
North America,” he says. “It’s 
something I’ll always be in¬ 
volved with.” 




Hilmo 

Governor General's Gold Medal 


Top PhD work 
praised by medieval 
scholars 

MAIDIE HlLMO WAS ALREADY an award-winning 
teacher of English and art history at Northern Lights 
College in Dawson Creek, when she enrolled in 
UVic’s PhD program in English to pursue her love 
of medieval literature and manuscripts. 

“I wanted to fulfil a personal goal, to do what I 
felt I had the potential to do,” she explains. The 
result — her dissertation, entitled “Images, Icons 
and Texts: Illustrated English Literary Works from 
the Ruthwell Cross to the Ellesmere Chaucer,” has 
won her the Governor General’s Gold Medal as 
UVic’s top PhD student. 

The dissertation has also won the Canadian So¬ 
ciety of Medievalists Leonard E. Boyle Dissertation 
Prize for Medieval Studies, been accepted for pub¬ 
lication by Ashgate Press, and been praised by in¬ 
ternational experts as the most significant study to 
date of artistic illustration of manuscripts in Eng¬ 
lish from the 7th to the 15th centuries. 

“I’ve always been interested in words and im¬ 
ages,” says Hilmo, and it’s the exploration of that 
relationship that’s at the heart of her dissertation. 
Demonstrating meticulous attention to detail, 
Hilmo studied first-hand numerous medieval manu¬ 
scripts. In the process, she pioneered the applica¬ 
tion of computer-enhanced imaging for examining 
these illuminations, revealing aspects no previous 
scholar had noticed. 

Her close study shows that — contrary to ac¬ 
cepted wisdom — the artists were intimately famil¬ 
iar with the texts and used illustration to guide the 
reading process of their audiences. Her work dem¬ 
onstrates how modern scholars can use illustration 
to reveal who some of the early readers were and 
how they understood great masterpieces by such 
writers as Chaucer and the creators of the Arthurian 
romances. 

“Working with medieval manuscripts is a medi¬ 
tative exercise for me,” says Hilmo. “It’s a means by 
which I can enter the medieval world and the minds 
of these extraordinary artists.” And what she has 
learned in the process helps us better understand 
the rich meaning of these unique works of literary 
and pictorial art. 
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